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The Roman Villa at Tockington. 


iro Gt Al E have already called 

\ 6 IK 65) | attention to the 
OAS VAY Roman villa at 

{4 'p'\ Ko) : Tockington. We 
"VV VRS are now able to 
render some de- 
tailed particulars 
of what is, in fact, 
a remarkable dis- 
covery. Not only 
does the building prove to be of large extent, 
but already many pavements of really great 
heauty and purity of design have been met 
with. 

The site is Tockington Park Farm, a home- 
stead which stands back at some considerable 
distance from the ridgeway, the main Roman 
road from Gloucester going south-west into 
Somerset. It is also close to the line of the 
Icknield-street, which led westwardly to Aust, 
or old passage, across the Severn, thus con- 
necting the roadway from Caerleon and Caer- 
went direct with the Fossway leading to 
Cirencester. The villa was, therefore, in close 
proximity with many important centres of 
population in Roman times, by direct com- 
munication. The locality is also rich in other 
relics of the conquerors of the world, there 
being & great number of fortified posts on the 
adjacent hills, as well as sites of other villas. 
In fact, there is abundant evidence that the 
county of Gloucester must have been a very 
favourite portion of the country to the 

mans, who were not slow to render it of 
easy access from end to end of Britain. 

The best way of reaching Tockington is by 
train from Bristol to Patchway Station, on the 

* now connecting South Wales and Mon- 
mouthshire direct with the West of England 

Y means of the new Severn Tunnel. A pleasant 
walk or drive along the course of the old 
nugeway, still used as the main road from 
a Gloucester, leads past the site of the 
ania he village of Almondsbury has to be 
to he oor and the Swan Inn will have 
math'ean be y the traveller, for no refresh- 

had on the site. The village 
os on elevated ground, and Almondsbury 
pai ae spot, of rough undulating 
are. paca with a rich profusion of ferns 

Owers, commands a magnificent 
Ma over the surrounding country, across 
~ A cee dp the Severn, to the high hilis of 
idden in a and over the site of Caerwent, 

il ain =, On the green are distinct 
evident] a earthwork, showing that here, 
™, A he : hom post to guard the 

: mwa ws rs the side of the hill. 
church, ea may be given at the parish 
{aint leaded spire of which is 
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lost in the foliage growing on the side of the 
hill, although it stands on high ground over- 
looking the valley of the Severn. Good scenery 
awaits the traveller on every side until the 
path to the right leading to the villa is reached, 
just before coming to the eighth milestone out 
from Bristol. “To Roman Villa,” in the newest 
of letters, on a post, gives clear direction, and 
the site is accordingly reached without diffi- 
culty. 

Tockington Farmhouse is a plain, comfort- 
able homestead, having its small piece of 
garden before it, a stock-yard to the left, a 
series of other farm-buildings in the rear, and 
a rick-yard nearly in front. The site, quite 
up to the garden, including the road to the 
buildings in the rear, and generally the whole 
of the area, is now the scene of all the con- 
fusion that excavation works bring in their 
train. Small trenches have been cut across 
and across the ground, revealing long founda- 
tions of walls, which only remain about 1 ft. 6 in. 
or 2ft. high, traces of rooms, elaborate pave- 
ments, and all the outline of the villa, which 1s, 
in fact, on the site of the farmhouse itself. A 
cursory examination of the modern buildings 
shows that they are all arranged in parallel lines 
one to another. 

They face south. This arrangement at right 
angles was hardly usual in the planning of such 
buildings, which generally grew up much as 
they were wanted, without regard to their 
relation one to another. 

More careful examination shows that the 
somewhat modern buildings contain traces of 
ancient woodwork and masonry, and also the 
fact that some of the walls are actually on the 
foundations of those of the Roman villa. This 
explains their arrangement at right angles, for 
since the axis of the villa is all but exactly 
north and south, it follows that the ancient 
and the modern lines coincide. The former 
have regulated the latter, and this can be traced 
by abundant evidence, especially in relation to 
the continuance of occupation of the site, 
perhaps from very ancient times. It is certain, 
at any rate, that the ground has been occupied 
from Medizval times. 

The plan of the villa, as far as it has been 
at present opened, shows some points of re- 
semblance to similar buildings, with many 
others of difference. It appears to have con- 
sisted of two long lines of rooms going north 
and south. 

The size is not small, the length being about 
208 ft. from north to south, by 115 ft. from 
west to east ; but these figures only represent 
the general size of the block already excavated. 
The buildings are arranged in a series of small 
rooms, which doubtless opened from a corridor 
7 ft. wide, facing west. There are traces of a 
second line of buildings parallel with this main 





wing, to the east, while a series of rooms, only 
partially opened, appears to have connected 
the two blocks on the north. 

There is certainly a southern block of build- 
ings, for many rooms have actually been 
opened, together with}a corridor, about 9 ft. 
wide, which has been followed for 50 ft. with- 
out its termination being reached. At the 
south-west is an extension of the line, out of 
axis, for the rooms are brought more to the 
west. Such, in brief outline, is the plan of 
the villa. The rooms already opened are 
twenty-three in number, and of these no less 
than six have tesselated pavements, mostly of 
considerable beauty. Commencing at the 
extreme north end of the excavations, we find 
a@room of moderate dimensions, the walls of 
which are about 3 ft. high. Here are traces 
of a masonry seat all round the room, the 
walls of which are covered with white plaster. 

The floor is paved, as is also that of the 
adjacent room. Careful examination will show 
that these two apartments were originally one, 
the division wall being clearly an after in- 
sertion, since it is built up against the 
plastered wall surface. Still going south, the 
next room is one of much interest, for it con- 
tains one of the most beautiful, although not 
the largest, of the tesselated pavements. The 
room is 13 ft. 10 in. by 10 ft. 1 in. The 
pattern consists of a circular centre containing 
an arrangement of lobed leaves set diagonally. 
This is inclosed in a guilloche border. Beyond © 
are some lozenge panels, set diagonally within 
@ square, the four central triangular panels 
between the diagonal figures being filled in 
with small triangles alternatcly black and 
white. Each diagonal figure is subdivided,’and 
nearer to the main circle than the outer 
lozenge panels are patterns not unlike in- 
verted vases, the handles of which terminate 
in scrolls. The composition is completed to 
the size of the room by varying borders right 
and left, and finally by a large border of Greek 
fret forming fylfot crosses. The groundwork 
is white, and the colours are red and blue- 
black. One corner of the pavement has been 
repaired with coarser tesserz, evidently in 
Roman times, to make good some wear or 
accident,—the work being laid without regard 
to the completion of the pattern. This fine 
pavement is, unfortunately, in poor condition, 
owing to the falling in of some flues beneath 
it, which brought heat from a hypocaust close 
at hand. This room was opened about fifty- 
five years ago, when it was discovered by acci- 
dent, and the pavement uncovered. It was 


subsequently filled in again, and all knowledge 


of its existence had passed away. After the 
recent discovery of the villa, the tenant, Mr. 
Smith, received an anonymous letter in which 
the writer spoke of this pavement and its 
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position. Search was accordingly made for it 
in a portion of the grounds away from the 
other excavations, and it was found, as were 
also the rooms already described, together with 
a fourth room to the south of it. It is of 
interest to note that the west wall of these 
four rooms forms the base of the present old 
building, formerly used as a goa 

At the south-east angle of the fourth room 
the excavators found a curious square pit-like 
chamber, 4 ft. 5in. by 4 ft. 3in., and 3 ft. 4 in. 
deep. It gave access by an opening 2 ft. wide, 
over which is a well-turned segmental arch, 
into the hypocaust already referred to. 
Entrance to this is closed by a slab of red local 
stone, set diagonally and mortared in at the 
back. It has been broken in the attempt to 
force an entrance, which has not yet been 
effected. 

The continuation of these apartments, to 
complete the eastern wing, has not been 
traced further, but foundations have been met 
with on the other side of the Farm House as if 
in continuation. Proceeding along the northern 
buildings a small portion of one room, in front 
of the southern wall of the granary, has been 
formed. It has a pavement with a simple 
guilloche pattern. Commencing now with the 
principal, or western group of buildings, we 
come to the most northerly room, which has a 
pavement formed of a large double Greek fret, 
much the same as has been already described, 
blue-black ona white ground. Next to this, 
going south, is a room which has had a very 
good pavement, now in very poor condition. 
One part of it is beneath a shed, the other is in 
the open path, and, since it is only about 8 in. 
beneath the modern level, it has suffered very 
badly. Fortunately, two of the angles remain, 
and part of the centre, sufficient for the whole 
of the pattern to be made out. It consisted of 
a central panel, a parallelogram filled with 
lobed leaves set diagonally, surrounded by a 
guilloche. There is then a band of plain 
groundwork and another guilloche. Next to 
this is the largest pavement, forming the floor 
of a room 18 ft. by 18 ft. This is still a fine 
work, although it is in very poor condition, 
owing to its small depth beneath the present 
surface. Its ——- being decayed, 
it is bent and furrowed badly, but the 
colours are still bright and the pattern 
can be well made out. It consists of 
a circle surrounded by a guilloche enclosing 
a smaller circle containing a cross of 
interlaced work, with rounded ends. The 
main circle has a pretty pattern of leaf-like 
form, interlaced. The circle is enclosed by 
two squares of guilloches, one set diagonally 
and interlaced with the other, the whole being 
enclosed by an octagonal guilloche border, the 
angles of which are brought back again to the 
square form by continuation of the borders, 
there being a small square panel at each corner 
interlaced with the octagonal border, and 
having a pattern something like an inverted 
vase at the angles, two being of one pattern 
and the other two of another. The main 
octagon has its spaces, up to the interlaced 
squares first described, filled in with various 
lozenge panels at the angles, which contain 
circles of very varying > asd the centres 
of the composition having panels filled in with 
involved guilloches, circles, &. The outer 
square has first a pattern of small stepped 
triangular form, and is concluded by a border, 
next the walls, of enlaced guilloche orna- 
ment. The colours, as before, are red and 
blue-black on a white ground. 

Various apartments extend southwards, 
where begins the corridor, and the planning of 
the walls to a different angle. Since these 
walls are not bonded into the others, it is 
reasonable to conclude that this portion was an 
addition to the main building. No pavements 
have been found to these rooms, although it is 
more than probable that they have existed. 
Tesselated pavement is, however, again met 
with in the southern corridor, where a fine, 
bold Greek fret can be distinctly traced. One 
portion has a circular piece of paving, level 
with the face, composed of several wedge- 
shaped stones, which form the circle. This 
was probably the base of some circular pedestal, 
but why it should have been formed in the 





manner stated, rather than by a single circular 
stone, is not easy to determine. 

The walls forming the apartments vary in 
width from 2 ft. 3 in. to 1 ft.10in. They are 
built of local stone, roughly dressed, not 
squared, and are put together with mortar in 
which no pounded brick has been used. 
Pounded brick is to be found in the concrete 
beds or backings for the pavements. No 
Roman tile or brick appears in the construc- 
tion of the walls, although the bright red of 
the pavements is formed by tessere of cut 
brick. The white groundwork is of stone dug 
in the neighbourhood, while the blue-black is 
also local material. 

The articles found in the excavations have 
not been of very great interest, nor have they 
been very numerous. <A few fragments of 
pottery only have been met with, of varying 
colours, including two or three small pieces of 
Samian ware; a single third brass coin of 
Carausius ; an iron strigil ; while a few small 
oyster-shells proved that the Romans of this 
part of the country had the same taste for 
the succulent bivalve as their brethren else- 
where. Many split bones have also been 
found, showing that they had been broken for 
the extraction of marrow. Some features, in- 
dicative of the structure of the building, were 
met with, and from these we learn that it was, 
for the most part, roofed with split Pennant 
stone slabs, 2 ft. long, 13 in. wide, and 1 in. 
thick, both ends of the slabs being cut dia- 
mond-wise. There were a few fragments of 
flat flanged roofing tiles, and also of the 
circular tiles to cover over the flanges, but 
since these were not very numerous, it may be 
supposed that stone was the principal covering. 
The slabs were perforated for one large nail 
each. These were of iron, as was sufficiently 
proved by a portion of one of the nails still 
remaining. Several pieces of hypocaust tiles 
were met with to convey the hot-air tu various 
parts of the building, having patterns scored 
upon them. The patterns were not, however, 
intended as decoration, but only as a key for 
plastering. This was attested by the fact that 
their impression was actually found on the back 
of some of the fragments of coloured plaster 
found in the rooms. The base of a circular 
column was discovered in one of the apart- 
ments near the principal pavement, the shaft, 
8 in. diameter, being broken off. It is very 
neatly and truly worked, very similar to an 
attic base, commencing with a square plinth. 
Examination shows that it has not been worked 
by hand, but turned in a lathe. The most 
remarkable discovery remains to be noticed. 
It is a stone table slab, 2 ft. 11 in. long by 
1 ft. 3 in. broad, and 3} in. thick. 

The under side is slightly dished, and the 
upper side shows that a back of some 
sort rested upon it. Three of the edges 
are chamfered, square stops being left in the 
centre of the front, at the angles, and at the 
ends. The chamfer is filled in with a sunk 
ornament, precisely like the star pattern so 
often found in Early Norman churches, slightly 
varied to the front. There is a neatly-worked 
cable moulding at the top edge of the chamfer, 
and the fillet beneath it is ornamented by a 
series of small sunk squares. A pattern, varied 
in each case, is also worked on the faces of the 
blocks left as stops to the chamfer. It was 
discovered a year ago in digging a drain in the 
stack-yard, not very far to the south-east of 
the end of the excavation of the south corridor. 
When found it was standing on four rough 
stone supports, and it was broken in removal. 
It is difficult to assign a use to this object, 
which appears to have stood as described, in 
the open air. It is possible that it was placed 
as a table to support some statues of domestic 
or local deities, in front of an altar. Diligent 
search should certainly be made for the missing 
supports. 

The course of the excavations revealed 
evidences with respect to the fate of the 
buildings, at least to a considerable extent. 
Traces of conflagration were found in more 
than one spot. Not only was there deposit of 
burned wood, but several of the stones bear 
traces of fire. 

Although there is record of a portion of the 
pavements having been found about 100 years 
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effected in consequence of the build; 

new wall, to form a boundary to the Sas 
stock-yard, in the autumn of last year, Qn 
of the wallers cut through the largest of the 
pavements, to get a foundation, and not 
knowing the nature of the small coloured 
tesserxe, proceeded with his work, putti 

a few of them into his pocket. Some time 
afterwards he happened to show them to the 
steward of the estate, who at once reoognised 
that they had formed a portion of a Roman 
pavement. Search was made, and the beautify] 
mosaic was exposed to view. It was prudently 
covered over again, to protect it from the frosts 
of winter, and, in the mean time, the nature of 
the discovery having been brought before the 
executive of the Bristol and Gloucestershire 
Antiquarian Society, an exhaustive exploration 
as far as funds might allow, was resolved upon. 
Sir John Maclean, F.S.A., kindly undertook 
the oversight and direction of the work, which 
is of itself sufficient to say that it has beep 
well and efficiently done, aided by a subscrip. 
tion, which is, however, not yet sufficient in 
amount to uncover the whole of the site, Mr. 
Smith, the tenant, has very generously per- 
mitted his lawn and yards to be cut into and 
trenched, and has in every way taken the most 
lively interest in the works. 

A meeting of the members of the Bristol and 
Gloucestershire Society was held on the site 
on the 14th inst., where a very large number of 
ladies and gentlemen assembled to inspect the 
progress of the excavations. 


ago, as well as more recently, 








THE DICTIONARY OF ARCHITECTURE. 


=54)) HIS mysterious publication,* the com- 
i mencement of which dates from an 
‘y} unknown period, and which seems, 
= officially at least, to belong to no 
one and to come from nowhere, has just evolved 
another instalment of itself, in the shape of 
what is variously called its seventh volume or 
its Twenty-second Part; for the Dictionary has 
two title-pages, which do not agree. We have 
adopted the simpler form, as what we suppose 
is intended for the real title-page. This volume 
completes the letters “R” and “38,” leaving, 
we are informed, only one volume to complete 
the whole, so that we might hope to see the 
entire work within a brief period, were it 
not that we are told, in the same breath, so to 
speak, that the production of this volume has 
exhausted the funds in hand, and that 6501. will 
be required to complete the Dictionary. This 
is not a very large sum, comparatively speaking, 
but perhaps more than will be quite readily 
raised in these not very flourishing times. The 
size and consequent expense have been con- 
siderably increased, we are told, beyond what 
was originally calculated on, owing to the 
constant increase in the number of terms 
coming under notice and requiring elucidation. 
The number of terms in the original list for 
R and §, for instance, was 1,664, whereas the 
number of terms actually treated under these 
letters is 3,131. That is the way dictionaries 
do; they always increase as they g0 along 
fresh subjects which ought to be — 
continually presenting themselves to te 
memory of the compiler, or being introdu 
to his notice by correspondents ; and the - 
parative increase in the number of subjec 
treated over those originally proposed 8 
well in itself for the care of the compilers - 
their anxiety to include among their sub) 
whatever has a proper claim to be includ a 
It must also be noted to the credit of the 
compilers that they have not allowed them- 
selves to be tempted, by the constant increase 
of matter, to launch out into articles or —~" 
beyond the proper scope of a dictionary, 
have kept to the real object of a dictoaety, 
viz., to give information ; instead of graeme Je 
to grow, like another contemporary a a 
we could name, ite, : a ~ : 
lenethy essays compiled accoratm, 
ipieapeanasien of each contributor, ee A 
guiding principle running through 1 
* The Dictionary of Architecture. Ione OY 
Architectural Publication Society. With 
Vol, VIL 1887. 
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‘s a fine bold folio, the type admirably 
pe and the articles are short and practical; 
almost erring, perhaps, on the side of too much 
brevity than in the other direction. The large 
number of references to works on many of the 
subjects treated of are very useful, and may 
often save a great deal of time and trouble to 
those Who are anxious to know where to go for 
detailed information on any particular subject. 
Agreat many of these lists of books or examples 
are of considerable length, and though they 
occupy comparatively little space (sometimes 
talf a column or more), they represent, as every 
me who has been unwise enough to undertake 
that kind of task knows very well, a good deal 
of tedious labour and research. In this respect, 
and in its general form and style, the Dictionary 
‘sq distinctly business-like publication ; there 
‘sno show or literary pretence about it ; the 
object 1s evidently to put the main facts about 





emall a space as possible. 

All this is very good so far; but we regret 
to say that closer examination does not con- 
since one that the work has been done as it 
might and should have been. There is every 
sign of good intentions, but there are certainly 
signs that the contributors and compilers are 
not quite up to the mark in dealing with some 
subjects, and especially that they are somewhat 
antiquated in their notions, Of all things, it 
is required of a dictionary that it should be 
up to date, and that is exactly what the Dic- 
tionary of Architecture appears not to be. 
There is a fine old crusted air of bygone days 
about it, which is picturesque, but not quite 
what is wanted in a dictionary which is to be 
useful for the future and not for the past 
generations. This is curiously obvious in the 
dates of the books and periodicals quoted. 
They are nearly all from publications twenty 
er thirty years old or more, as if the com- 
pilers were unacquainted with what was 
passing at the present moment. ‘“ The 
Builder Journal” is frequently quoted, 
but it is nearly always from numbers 
many years ago. If the compilers had looked 
alittle more than they seem to have done at 
the Builder of the last ten years, they might 
have been better posted up than they are, in 
some matters, at all events. There is at times 
also a curious obscurity of diction, arising ap- 
parently from the effort to get a great deal into 
a few words : a most praiseworthy aim, the 
achievement of which, however, has not heen 
granted to every writer. 

The first article we open at is “ Racquet 
Court,” where we read, “The floor must be of 
hard-rubbed slabs with rubbed edges.” Slabs 
of what? Under the heading “Slab” the 
dictionary gives ‘‘a large flat but not very 
thick portion of any material”: so that does 
not help us. “For ventilation, iron gratings 
may be built ; 

ay be built into the walls flush with the 
plastering, the bars should be formed diagonally 
at an angle of forty-five degrees upwards from 
the entrance [of what ?], and not more than 
s 0. apart, so as to be in a line with, and not 
to hinder, the flight of the balls.” Will the 
architect who is going to build a racquet-court 
pan much from that? And, supposing it were 
een bible, is plaster the proper internal finish 

a Tacquet-court? We are not, at the 
moment, in a position to dogmatise on the 
i but we should doubt it. Under the 
ov Rain-water Cistern and Tank,” it is 

fntioned that “Buck’s Patent Percolator 
— the first portion of the rainfall (which 
inte down impurities from the roofs) passing 
Ro ee ing: tank.” There is no mention of 
a. ‘ rain-water separator, the best-known 
Jost recently improved apparatus of this 
ing the latest form of which may be found 

“i 7) _ full descriptive details, in the 
course, is oe — of this year ; but that, of 
of Architecture.* 0 recent for the “ Dictionary 

nthe next page we read: “Rain- . 
are o 5° We read: “ Khain-water pipes 
rtm bee wy drain-pipes from upper water- 
an approved . harms 4 given as if it were 
is anything to iar? a hint that there 
seem from this oo. of in it. It should 
modern books le compilers do not read 
that the disoc on sanitation, and do not know 

hnection from the drain should 
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be by a different method for these two 
classes of pipes. Next page, “Random 
Coursed Work” is defined as “stone walling 
where the courses are not continued of the 
same sized stones,” an instance of clumsi- 
ness of expression leading to ambiguity. That 
definition would be as applicable to rubble 
walling. It should have been, “where the 
courses are continuous, but not with the same 
sized stones.” In thearticle on “ Retaining Wall” 
the Dictionary deals only in generalities ; “‘such 
a wall is battered on the outside face from 1 in. 
to 15 in. to the foot, the greatest degree of 
batter (which is often curved) being given to 
the foot of the wall.” We might have expected 
in a dictionary for architects to find some 
particulars as to the circumstances under 
which a retaining wall should be curved, as 
well as some formula for obtaining the curve. 
We proceed, “Counterforts are invariably 
carried up at the back of a retaining wall, 
piers are also sometimes placed on (sic) the face, 
which break the monotony and hide any 
settlements which may subsequently occur.” 
This has nothing special to retaining walls ; it 
might apply to any wall. The article, too, 
proceeds to point out as one of the best 
examples of a curved retaining wall in a 
cutting, that on the London and North-western 
Railway between Euston and Camden Town, 
“though it failed.” To select as the best example 
an admitted failure seems in keeping with the 
rest of this rather singular article. It is also 
observed that “the soil when filled in against the 
wall requires great care, or a failure eventually 
occurs” ; but what kind of “ care” is required, 
or what kind of failure impends, is left to the 
imagination. 

Under “S or Syphon Trap” this is all we get : 
“A trap formed of pipes of lead, stoneware, or 
other material” [it should have been “a pipe” 
of lead, &c.], “‘ worked somewhat to the form 
of the letter S. It is preferable to the 
D-trap which has lately been improved by its 
being formed of one diameter.” The last 
sentence, which stands exactly thus, with no 
punctuation, reaches the climax of ambiguity. 
Which has been improved, and which is formed 
of one diameter, and what does that mean? 
It is refreshing, however, to find the spirit of 
the sanitarian awake on the next page, under 
the heading “ Safe,” “a plate of lead turned up 
at the edges and laid on a floor, as under a 
bath, water-closet apparatus, washing basin, 
and such like, to retain any overflow of water, 
and by a pipe to carry it away; this pipe 
should not enter a soil-pipe.” But, un- 
fortunately, Homer nods on the same page 
over “Saint Chapelle” (sic). We might have 
expected under this head to find some special 
word about the famous Parisian building, 
which is the Sainte Chapelle all the (archi- 
tectural) world over; but at any rate a 
reference to a French dictionary would have 
revealed the fact that Chapelle is a noun 
feminine, and that the corresponding adjective 
is * Sainte,” and not “ Saint.” 

In the note on sawdust, when saying that 
‘in buildings it is placed in floors and in parti- 
tions, to deaden sound,” it should at least have 
been added that it should be thoroughly 
stoved first ; it might usefully also have been 
added that slag wool is preferable for this 
purpose. The latter material, however, is 
duly dealt with under its own heading. 
“Sculpture Gallery” is defined only as a 
“large apartment specially designed for the 
exhibition of works of sculpture.” We all 
know that; the dictionary might have said 
something as to the requirements of a sculp- 
ture gallery, the best way of lighting, and the 
best existing examples. In the article on 
“Seasoning Timber” we are first told that 
the seasoning is “A process of preparing 
timber without the use of means for its pre- 
preservation,” a fine instance of dictionary 
ambiguity. Among the mechanical processes 
of seasoning no mention is made of ‘“‘the 
Common-Sense Drying Apparatus” fully 
described and illustrated in the Builder of 
October 31, 1885, and which is the latest 
important improvement in seasoning methods. 

Under “ Sheep-cot” these two apparently 
contradictory statements look as if an expla- 
nation was wanted :—“ The front wall, 4 ft. 


high to the eaves; no walls are needed.” 
Under the heading “ soil-pipe” we are advised 
to have soil-pipes within the house (in order to 
get a warm up-current up them), a recom- 
mendation totally at variance with most both 
of theory and experience ; and we are told a 
stoneware pipe is better than metal. It might 
be, if we could get it in long lengths, but not 
with all the joints which are inevitable ; and 
the advice is decidedly dangerous. 

The definition of “Suspension Bridge” is 
very amusing ; it is stated to be “a roadway for 
spanning wide valleys and rivers, suspended 
from inverted iron bows of chains or wire 
ropes”; as if the curved form assumed by the 
chains were an essential element in the con- 
struction, or as if the chains were intentionally 
made curved, and then “inverted.” This is, 
on the whole, one of the very silliest definitions 
we ever saw of a piece of construction. Does 
not the writer suppose that engineers would 
be very glad to strain the chains across level, 
if they could get rid of the element of their 
weight ? The sentence is really childish. 
Under the head of “swimming baths,” it is 
stated dogmatically that ‘ dressing - boxes 
are to open directly on the water’s edge, 
and not on a platform.” We have never 
been in a swimming-bath in which this 
arrangement was adopted, and suspect that it 
is only some “fad” of the writer’s ; it could 
only be done where dressing-boxes had no 
doors, and were pretty wide, otherwise how 
is aman to get his swing of body and arms 
preparatory to taking a header? And it would 
be exceedingly inconvenient to have all passage 
along the side of the bath stopped by boxes 
coming to the edge, and leaving no gangway. 
It is absurd to have such a direction inserted 
in a work of this kind, as if it were a sine quad 
non, Then for scientific precision and clear- 
ness of language we may recommend the 
definition of syphon :—“ A bent tube, having 
one leg shorter than the other. It acts from 
the pressure of the atmosphere being removed 
from the surface of a fluid, which enables it 
to rise above its common level.” What rises, 
the fluid or the syphon? And how and for 
what purpose does it “‘act”? Possibly the writer 
of that sentence might have known what he 
meant by it, but he evidently didnot intend 
to communicate his knowledge to the reader. 
Finally, we may suggest that if the writer 
of the article on “Stone” had paid any 
attention to the series. of articles on “ Our 
Building Stones” in the Bualder of January 
to June, 1886 (“ Students’ Column”), he 
might have been in the way of giving some 
rather more scientific tests for stone, and 
generally giving a better account of his 
subject than is apparent in the short, empirical, 
and unsatisfactory article on so important a 
subject as “stone.” He quotes “ Building 
Stones used in London, Builder Journal, 1858, 
by W. Papworth,” and that is just about the 
date the Dictionary likes to go back to ; but he 
would have learned more on this subject, at 
any rate, from the Builder of 1886. 

The Dictionary of Architecture, in short, 
is well-intentioned and highly respectable, but 
it might have been a good deal better if it had 
not, like some other respectable institutions, 
maintained a considerable leaven of what is 
termed by irreverent persons “ old-fogeyism.” 

We hope the Dictionary will reach a speedy 
completion, and that funds will then be further 
raised without delay for issuing a new and 
thoroughly revised edition; which will cer- 
tainly be necessary if it is to take a permanent 
place as the Standard English Dictionary of 
Architecture. 








Ventilating Gas Radiator. — Mr. R. 
Craven sends us a description and illustration 
of what he calls the Clapham Ventilati ¢ 
Asbestos Gas Radiator. This is an asbes os 
gas stove in the form of a fire-grate, with a 
series of vertical tubes in contact with the 
grate both at each side and the back, which 
give a large heating surface, as well as inducing 
a current of warm-air into the room through 
the series of pipes. This principle has been often 
used, of course, but this grate seems designed to 
make the most of the heat generated, taking it 
from the back as well as from the sides of the 





gas fire. 
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E shall give an illustration of “Terry’s 
Theatre,” with a plan and section, 
shortly ; meantime we may say that 
an inspection of the house justifies 

in the main what has been said as to the care 
which has been taken to render the building 
fire-resisting and to afford ample exit. The 
arrangement of the various “extra exits” is 
very well planned, and the push doors work 
most satisfactorily. There is one point, how- 
ever, which requires explanation. The extra 
exit from the gallery is very well arranged by 
a straight staircase, with one landing, right down 
to the street; this extra exit also serves the 
upper circle by a door opening on to the landing 
through the upper circle refreshment-room. But 
the street door at the bottom of this long stair- 
case is not a push-door, but a locked one, and 
as there is no appearance that this door is to 
be generally in use (it leads only to the gallery 
and the refreshment-room aforesaid, and past 
no officially guarded post), there seems the 
chance that it may be found shut when there 
is an escape made from above ; and this would 
prove very serious; it would be a complete trap. 
Unless this door is to be open every evening, 
it ought, of all doors, to be a push door. The 
exit from the dress circle is very well managed, 
there being a curtained doorway opening on to 
a small landing at the end of each tier of seats, 
the landings kept level with the tier. There 
is one door on each side of the stage through 
the partition wall between it and the audi- 
torium ; an iron one and locked ; but several 
persons, we are told, would have keys of 
it. In regard to absolute separation of the 
stage from the auditorium, that is a weak 
point, of course, the principle of the theatre 
being that the auditorium is fire-proof and 
the stage cut off and exposed to the action 
of sprinklers. The asbestos curtain seems 
likely to cut off fire sufficiently for the period 
necessary to allow of egress; it gives less 
appearance of security than the iron one, but 
it is more manageable; it is strained on an 
iron framing. The fronts of the circle seats are 
of fibrous plaster on an iron framing, with 
wired plaster behind; something of this 
kind was, of course, necessary here if wood 
were not to be used, as it is essential to 
have something vibratory and that will not 
make sharp echoes in such a situation. The 
rest is all iron and concrete, and looks solid, 
clean, but rather cold. The acoustic qualities 
we have not yet tested fairly at a perform- 
ance ; but, in any case, it must be remembered 
that this is a very small theatre, and would 
not in itself settle the acoustic question. We 
can hardly, we confess, imagine a theatre of the 
first size built in this way which would not 
be disagreeable and trying for the voice of the 
actor and the ears of the audience. 





E are indebted to the courtesy of Mr. 

Waterhouse, who, as will be remembered, 
is one of the jurors on the Milan competition, 
for a copy of the conditions of the second com- 
petition for the proposed new facade, which 
have apparently only been sent to the jurors 
and to the competitors. From these conditions 
it appears that our conclusion, embodied in a 
‘** Note” in last week’s issue (p. 522) is correct, 
viz., that the Committee of management are in 
a position, on the terms of their circular to 
competitors, to withhold the premium from any 
competitor who does not conform to the condi- 
tions of the competition ; and that one of these 
conditions, most explicitly laid down, is that 
the new design must be in conformity with the 
construction, the architectural form, and the 
style and decorative character of the exist- 
ing edifice : we quote the precise words of the 
document:—-“E richiesto quale condizione 
assoluta che la nuova facciata si accordi intima- 
mente con la ossatura organica costruttiva, con 
le forme architectoniche dell’ edificio, e con lo 
stile ed il carattere decorativo delle sue parti 
pit vecchie.” There is no mistake about the 
wording and intention of that, and it is per- 
fectly clear that after that the Committee have 
bound themselves not to select a design which 
does not conform to the style of the cathedral : 
and in this we consider they are entirely in the 





right. We have never admired much the style 
of Milan, but it is a homogeneous whole, and 
it would be an artistic absurdity to complete 
it in a Gothic of a different manner and drawn 
from a different country and period. 


We 
which has already appeared in the Times 
(where, by the way, the “Institute” is mis- 
printed the “Royal Society of Architects”), 
expressing the official opinion of the repre- 
sentative body of architects in condemnation 
of the proposal to pull down St. Mary-le-Strand 
Church, and pointing out that the traffic 
requirements may be met by continuing the 
road to the north of the church. In the Builder 
for December 26, 1885, we gave a reproduction 
of a bird’s-eye view, made by a very compe- 
tent architectural artist for the Strand Improve- 
ment Association, showing how effectively 
this could be done so as to leave a road to the 
north of the two churches, up to the angle of 
the Law Courts, making a portion of the space 
between them, which would not come into the 
line of traffic, into a garden. This scheme 
if carried out would be a great public im- 
provement, both practically and architecturally. 
In regard to the pulling down of old churches 
we are by no means bigoted conservatives, and 
we have before expressed our opinion that in 
one or two cases the practical advantages have 
fully compensated for the loss of churches 
which, though old and of some historical inte- 
rest, were really of no great beauty. But the 
case of St. Mary-le-Strand is quite different ; 
the steeple is one of the most graceful and 
original of Classical steeples in London, and is 
the architectural centre of the Strand vista. 
The wish to have such a building in such a 
position pulled down to gain a street accom- 
modation which can be far better gained in 
another way is so stupid and senseless that it 
is impossible to argue seriously with those who 
could propose it. 


De oe ROSEBERY’S {speech at Keighley 
last week was a refreshing change among 
political orations, for he spoke clearly and well 
on the subject of technical education. The 
speech was well timed, for the present is the 
time at which public attention should be 
directed to this question. The Government 
Bill of last Session was a kind of pilot balloon, 
and if the people of this country are sincerely 
desirous of keeping abreast of other nations in 
commerce and manufacture they will do well 
to set resolutely to work to establish a sound 
system of technical education throughout the 
country. Unless general interest be shown in 
this question, the Government will not attempt 
to pass so thorough a Bill as they would if public 
opinion be clearly and resolutely expressed. 
Lord Rosebery will do much more to enlarge his 
reputation among his countrymen by pressing 
this question on the attention of the public 
than by following the example of other official 
Liberals, who can find nothing to say but that 
Ireland blocks the way and so that no other 
subject can be dealt with by Parliament. It 
is one thing to hold firm to an opinion, it is 
quite another to exclude all subjects but the 
one from public discussion. Mr. Morley and 
other eminent Liberals are wrong in thus 
narrowing their public efforts, and we are 
thankful that Lord Rosebery is more wide- 
minded than many of his late colleagues. 
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{pepe are, indeed, the days of big railways, 
as of everything else, and an undertaking 
that swallows up a whole continent is alluded 
to in a matter-of-fact little paragraph, although 
it may be pregnant with the future fate of 
nations. On this occasion Russia is in the 
field with a proposal to make a line from 
St. Petersburg across Siberia to Vladivostock, 
on the Pacific coast, and, what is more, to do it 
out of her own resources without asking any 
other country for help, guarantees, or a loan. 
It is to go through Ormsk, Tomsk, the Baikal 
region, and the Amoor goldfields, amongst 
other places; and although, of course, im- 
primis of military and strategetical importance, 
it will have a strong eye to developing Siberia’s 
industrial resources. It will take five years in 
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UR advertisement columns contain an 
announcement of an examination to be 
held at Manchester in February of candidates 
for Associateship of the Institute of Archi- 
tects; an examination instituted for the- 
convenience of provincial candidates who ma 
not find it easy to come up to London for 
examination. The examining body will consist 
of members of the Manchester Society of 
Architects and a member of the London 
Board of Examiners, and we are given to 
understand that Manchester has been selected 
as a town which is so far central as to give, it ’ 
is hoped, facilities for candidates from Liver. 
pool, Leeds, and Sheffield to enter for examin- 
ation with less inconvenience than by comin 
to London ; and even candidates from Scotland 
will find Manchester nearer than London, 
We may point out that the examination papers 
of the Institute of Architects are carefully 
framed, and the passing of these examinations 
is now a real test of professional competency 
the value of which is likely to increase, 
WE have received the programme of an 
Institution to be called the London 
College of Architecture, established at 46, 
Great Ormond-street, of which Messrs, A, 
Hessell Tiltman and W. Henry Wood are the 
directors, “aided by qualified assistants.” The 
curriculum is a very full one, including 
mathematics and mechanics, plane and de- 
scriptive geometry, chemistry, geology, building 
construction, history of architecture, drawing, 
designing, colour decoration, general profes- 
sional practice, &c. This is an ambitious pro- 
gramme enough; and no doubt a College 
which gave satisfactory and sufficient instruc- 
tion in all these varied and important subjects 
would have a future before it. But we have 
no information as to who are the professors who 
are to give instruction in all these subjects, and 
we should imagine that those who «xe thinking 
of adopting a Collegiate study of architecture 
and its cognate subjects would wish to have 
some information on that head first. 








ia a recent issue (Sept. 3), when treating of 
the “ recent excavations in the Acropolis,’ 
we were obliged regretfully to own that, spite 
of the extraordinary yield of statues, there had 
not yet been discovered “any statue inscribed 
with the name of a known sculptor.” We had 
a number of bases inscribed and a number of 
statues baseless, but as yet no combination had 
been effected. Just such a combination Dr. 
Studniczka thinks he has achieved. He has 
put together a base, signed by Antenor, and a 
fragment of two. feet, and these, united with 
the remarkable statue published by Rhomaides 
(pl. vi.), make up, he thinks, a complete com- 
position. If he is right the style of the great 
archaic master Antenor, the sculptor of the 
world-famed statues of Harmodios and Aristo- 
geiton, carried off by Xerxes, is no longer 
“matter for precarious conjecture. In re 
question so all-important, spite of the _ 
drawings and measurements given by , 
Studniczka, we prefer reserving our judgment 
till we have examined the originals now in the 
central Museum at Athens. As far as we ve 
judge by the drawing, there seems to be as yr i 
good piece wanting between the upper iw ; 
the statue and the recently - discovered _ 
Dr. Studniczka gives a reconstruction. rt ‘ 
whole composition, in which we thin saat 
clearly makes out one point, and that 1s the 
whatever the statue was that stood on, 
basis it was of size and weight, to our min’ 
disproportionate to the column that = 
it. That it was the custom to set Up = 
votive statues, and even complicated a i 
which far overlapped the dimensions ° 
i d which gave them a very 
supporting column and which g “bye 
unstatic effect, is known from the cop ae 
such votive offerings which appeat 
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uments and memorial tablets at 

[sc Olave’s Old Jewry, together with the 
gins of interments In that church, will 
sortlf be removed. Failing application by 
z representatives of the deceased in any 
fr case, the monuments will be trans- 
ed to the newly-constituted parish church 
' St, Margaret, Lothbury, and the exhumated 
ales to the City of London cemetery at 
hittl Ilford, Exsex. These proceedings are 
wuthorised under the late Bishop of London’s 
Union of Benefices Act, whereby a union has 
heen made of the City parishes of St. Margaret, 
fothbury ; St. Olave ; St. Martin, Pomeroy ; 
St, Mildred, Poultry; St. Mary, Colechurch ; 
“¢ Christopher-le-Stocks ; and St. Bartholo- 
new-by-the-Exchange. It 1s not generally 
tnown that under the Act the Ecclessiastical 
Commissioners are enabled to provide a sum 
not exceeding 10/. in each instance of removal 
under the circumstances which have arisen 


here. 





ET another bit of “Old London” is to 
temporarily receive form and substance. 
Mr. Thomas Harris has undertaken to repro- 
duce a portion of that once highly popular 
resort,—Marylebone Gardens. It will serve 
as the “setting” of a bazaar for liquidating a 
debt upon the parish church of St. Maryle- 
bone, built by Thomas Hardwicke (1813-17), 
whereof the interior has been entirely re- 
modelled and decorated by Mr. Harris in 
1884-5, The bazaar will be open during the 
last week of November, in the Portman 
Rooms, Baker-street, more familiarly known, 
pethaps, as what used to be Madame Tussauds. 
We understand that Mr. Harris proposes to 
base his design upon a view republished in 
Messrs, Cassell’s “* Old and New London,” and 
therein described as being taken from a print 
of 1780; at which time, by the way, the 
Gardens had been practically closed for two 
years and more, and their site taken for build- 
ing purposes. There are extant other views 
showing “the grand walk and the orchestra 
with the musick a-playing,”—as, for instance, 
those by J. Donnowell and R. Sayer. These 
are dated 1755, when the gardens had reached 
to the height of their fashion. Marylebone 
Gardens had their origin in a bowling-green 
attached tothe Rose of Normandy Inn in the 
High-street. This, as Long’s Bowling-green, 
half a mile distant from town, is cited in the 
London Gazette of January 11, 1691 ; and in 
an advertisement of nearly thirty years later is 
styled the Marylebone Bowling Green. John 
Locke in his diary (1679) writes about the 
several persons of quality who came hither 
to ply at bowls. Pepys speaks of going 
abroad to walk in the garden at Marrowbone. 
The Duke of Buckinghamshire, as Lady Mary 
W ortley Montague’s oft-quoted couplet reminds 
is Was its warm patron. Gay alludes to the 
ore than questionable character of some of 
ls frequenters, Figg’s and Broughton’s 
‘parting and broadsword amphitheatres, to- 
gether with other haunts of the ‘* fancy,” 
Were not far di y» 
: ot tar distant. In 1789, a charge 
vill _— for admission. The silver tickets 
* copied for this present occasion, and 
ts — a la those of the noted Miss 

aias He er of the proprietor, circa 1760. 
of Ha 5 . es and the performance, by Arne, 
‘ "4 ——- formed a great attraction. 
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WE are glad to see that practical subjects | 

are having their full share of attention 
in the scheme of the Architectural Association 
classes and lectures for the ensuing session ; 
not that we are by any means disposed to 
attach less importance to the artistic side of 
architecture, but that we have sometimes 
thought that the tendency of the Association 
was rather to lean towards the artistic side at 
the expense of the other. The practical sub- 
jects in the programme include a course of 
lectures on Construction, by Mr. Lovegrove; 
a course on Graphical Statics, by Mr. Quick ; 
and a course on Land Surveying (including 
both lectures and field works), by Mr. A. T. 
Walmisley. The list of subjects to be treated 
by the Advanced Class of Design includes some 
which it should be interesting as well as useful 
to work out. 





HE last number of the “Journal of the 
Royal Historical and Archzeological Asso- 
ciation of Ireland,”* published quarterly, con- 
tains the fourth of a series of articles on the 
“Rude Stone Monuments of Sligo,” by Mr. 
W. G. Wood~ Martin, Fellow and General 
Secretary of the Society, which is largely illus- 
trated, and goes very fully into the subject. 
The series of articles is still in continuation. 


RINCE PIOMBINO, the owner of the 
Villa Ludovisi, has allowed the publica- 
tion of a monument of great interest and 
singular beauty, just discovered in his grounds, 
which occupy, it will be remembered, the site 
of the Gardens of Sallust. The monument 
consists of three slabs of marble forming 
three sides of a square, and all sculptured in 
rather high relief. Had there been four sides 
instead of three, we should have supposed 
they had formed a square puteal ; as it is, it 
is difficult to see what purpose an enclosure 
of only three sides could have served, unless, 
as Signor Visconti conjectures, it formed the 
railing that enclosed a subterraneous stair- 
case. However, the chief interest lies in the 
sculptured reliefs. The centre relief is a group 
of three figures, a young girl, dressed in the 
thinnest possible Ionic chiton, clinging close 
to her figure, is just rising out of a stream, 
supported on either side by an attendant 
maiden ; they also wear long full chitons with 
sleeves ; they hold a piece of drapery,—-evidently 
a sort of bath towel,—in front of the bathing 
maiden. We have no hesitation in saying that, 
merely considered as a composition, the relief 
is one of the most charming things ancient art 
has left us. The interest, however, of the 
design is doubled by the fact that obviously 
we have here no ordinary bathing scene. It 
is difficult to communicate an impression of 
this sort, but every archeologist will agree 
with Signor Visconti that the whole pose and 
manner of the figures indicates a solemn rite, 
a baptism in honour of a god. Who the god 
is there can be little doubt. It is well known 
that at the lesser Eleusinian mysteries, cele- 
brated in honour especially of Persephone and 
Dionysos bathing in the Ilissus was an impor- 
tant part of the ritual (rapa rov ’IXiocov od roy 
ckaQappoy redXovat Tote EXaTTON pvoTpiotc). Suffi- 
cient ordinary bathing scenes remain to us on 
vases to make us sure that what Sig. Visconti 
calls ‘‘la severa decenza” of the long Ionic 
robe worn by the bathing maiden is due to 
ritual intent. He does not point out, what 
seems to us manifest, that the “type” of the 
maiden rising from the water is the same as 
that of Persephone rising from Hades,—no 
doubt, an instructive piece of symbolism. On 
the other two sides are respectively a nude 
maiden playing on the tibiz, no doubt in honour 
of Dionysos and a closely- draped maiden 
lighting a lamp, again in honour of Persephone. 
The monument is executed in the finest 
archaistic style. We can only hope that Prince 
Piombino will allow casts, to be taken. It is 
published in phototype in the September 
number of the Bullettino della Commissione 
Archeol. Communale of Rome. 








NOPIES of four of Mr. G. F. Watts’s paint- 
ings, executed under his superintendence, 


and which have received their finishing touches 

from the artist’s own hands, have been pre- 

sented by him to the Church of St. Jude, 

Whitechapel, and are now hung there as per- 

manent additions to the decoration of the 

church. We have occasionally mentioned the 

annual loan exhibitions of paintings which the 

Vicar of St. Jude’s, the Rev. S. A. Barnett, 

instituted some years ago in the schools during 

the Easter holidays. Mr. Watts, who believes 

so fervently in the moral influence of art, took 

a great interest in these exhibitions, and many 

of his finest works have been seen from time 
to time in St. Jude’s Schoolrooms. The pre- 

sentation of these copies of his paintings to the 

church is a farther and very practical testimony 
of his interest in the efforts to bring art 
within the knowledge and interest of those 
who are called “the masses.” The pic- 

tures of which copies have been presented 
are ‘Love and Death” (the painter’s greatest 
work), “The Messenger of Death,” “ Death 
crowning Innocence,” and “ The Good Sama- 
ritan.” The moral or religious turn of the 
three last-named subjects is obvious enough ; 
‘* Love and Death,” however, we never regarded 
as having any moral at all, or as being aty- 
thing but a grand and impressive allegory of 
the most tragic contrast of human life. Mr. 
Watts may think well to read a moral into it 
now, but we suspect it is a moral superim-. 
posed afterwards. However, the experiment 
of thus introducing modern art into the church 
is of much interest, and perhaps so good a 
precedent may be followed elsewhere. 


M® WYON sends us an impression of 
a Jubilee medal which was struck from 
his design for presentation to her Majesty. 
The gold medal from this die is among the 
presents exhibited at St. James’s Palace. The 
obverse bears a profile portrait of the Queen, 
which is a very good piece of modelling,— 
certainly far superior to that which has recently 
appeared on the current coinage of the realm ; 
the reverse represents Victoria, enthroned, 
attended by a rather mixed assortment of 
mythological personages, with a decorative 
Gothic background to the group. This alle- 
gorical design is not, to say truth, more in- 
teresting than such designs mostly are in 
modern work ; but the portrait on the obverse 
is & suUCEeSS. 








E are informed that an unfortunate hitch 
has occurred in regard to the Buccleuch 
Memorial in Edinburgh which will delay its 
completion beyond the time contemplated. A 
proper understanding does not appear to have 
been come to between the architect of the 
monument and the sculptor of the statue, for 
when an attempt was made to place Mr. 
Boehm’s figure of the Duke upon the summit 
of the column it was found that there was not 
sufficient standing-room, a foot projecting over 
in front and a mass of drapery behind. This 
of itself would be awkward enough, but when 
it is known that the capital is surrounded by 
a bronze cresting within which the figure was 
intended to stand, it is obvious that a new 
arrangement must be made.* As formerly 
described in this place, the memorial is in the 
form of an octagonal Gothic column, orna- 
mented with bas-reliefs, heraldic devices, &c. 
in bronze, all of which has been fitted into its 
place and found satisfactory, excepting, as 
above stated, the culminating feature. It 
seems rather odd that a sculptor and an archi- 
tect should not be able to make both ends 
meet better than this. 





HE more serious portion of Mr. Harry 
Furniss’s collection of sketches, called 

“ Politics and Society,” to be seen at 25, Old 
Bond-street, is the best worth looking out. 
The ultra-comic outline sketches of scenes in 
Parliament, which often figure as the headings 
to Punch’s “ Essence of Parliament,” are well 
enough there, but not worth collecting, with 
two or three exceptions. It is otherwise with 
the single-figure sketches of Members, which 
have appeared as cuts in that same series of 
humorous summaries of Parliamentary pro- 





* Dublin: Hodges, Figgis, & Co. London: Williams 





& Norgate, 1887, 





* Since the above Note was written the cresting has 





been removed, 
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ceedings, and which occupy the whole lowest 
line on the walls all round the room. Except 
that the heads of the figures are of exaggerated 
size in most cases, these can hardly be called 
caricatures; they only just emphasise the 
special character of each Member’s physical 
composition, and in some cases (which it would 
be rather unkind to name specially) Mr. 
Furniss can hardly be said to have 
gone beyond nature at all. The whole of 
these little very personal sketches, which 
look a great deal better in the original 
drawings than in their necessarily rather 
reduced reproductions in Punch, are full of 
keen observation and clever satire, but we can 
hardly join with some of our contemporaries in 
calling it “ good-natured ” satire ; at all events, 
we do not imagine that will be the view taken 
by the originals of some of the sketches. 
Among the perfectly serious portrait studies 
are some very fine ones, among which we may 
mention the “Earl of Iddesleigh” and the 
“Marquis of Salisbury” (20 and 31), done for 
the English Illustrated Magazine ; “‘ Two Lord 
Chancellors ” (218) for the same publication ; 
“Last Visit of Lord Beaconsfield to the House 
of Commons” (232), done for Harper's Maga- 
zine, and ‘A Jubilee Council of Past Masters ” 
(266) drawn for Punch, but which is serious 
enough, and in which Mr. Furniss has rivalled 
Mr. enniel in the latter artist’s own line. 





he reference to the question of giving plans 
of theatres with the playbills or admission 


‘tickets, which has been recently suggested, it 
appears that this is the constant custom in 


America, and a correspondent has sent us two 
playbills of the Casino Theatre, New York, 
and another house, containing plans of the 
respective houses with brief descriptions of the 
exits and where they lead out to. As we have 
said, this is a good thing to do, and a practice 
that might very well be adopted generally, and 
then people with any common sense and 
presence of mind ont know which way to 
turn if there were an alarm, and might, 
perhaps, assist in guiding others. We are still 
of opinion, however, that those who are able 
or likely to make any use of such plans form a 
very small proportion indeed of an average 
theatre audience. 








“AT OUR COURT AT ST. JAMES’S.” 
TNE QUEEN’S JUBILEE PRESENTS. 


By admission into St. James’s to see the 
ueen’s Jubilee presents the public are enabled 
to pass through some of the most interesting 
portions of the Palace. The crowd are formed 
into a queue in the Colour Court, wherein until 
of late years the Palace guard used to be 
relieved every morning. On the right, above 
the modern Ionic colonnade,* is part of the 
Chapel, dating back more than 350 years ago. 
Here, too, may be seen some earlier portions of 
the main gate-house, its turrets denuded of the 
customary leaden “‘ types,” or cupolas, which is 
attributed to Holbein. It was ornamented with 
love-knots that commemorate a time when 
Anne Boleyn’s star had risen. The clock was 
made by Clay in 1731; new dials were inserted 
at the repairs to the gate in 1831. Ascending 
the principal staircase, the public enter the 
suite of rooms which are now used for Levees 
only, since the Drawing-rooms have been held 
at Buckingham Palace. At the head of the 
staircase is the Guard Chamber or Armoury, 
opening into the Tapestry, or old Presence, 
Chamber. The tapestry was worked for King 
Charles II., and delineates a, to him, highly- 
congenial story. The Tudor chimney-piece, in 
stone, of this chamber bears, amongst other 
devices, the initials “H.A.’’ From the bay- 
window, on the left, it has long been customary 
to proclaim the sovereign on accession to the 
throne. This window overlooks what used to 
be known as the Chair Court, and the roadway 
into the Mall. The roadway has been laid 
through the former Friary garden, appertaining 
to the Capuchins, who came hither in the train 
of Katharine of Braganza. Pepys recounts his 
visits to “the new buildings,” whereof the 
chapel was, temp. William III., assigned to a 





* This incongruous addition to a Tudor pony has a 
4 


counterpart in Wren’s colonnade,—in itse fine com- 
psi ion,—for the King’s Grand Staircase, Clock Court, 
iiamp*‘on Court, 





congregation of French refugees. It has been 
rebuilt as the Lutheran or German Chapel. A 
part of the Palace’s north-eastern wing, by the 
chapel, was burnt in January, 1809, and not re- 
constructed. According to an old bird’s-eye 
view, the road into the Mall ran a few yards to 
the east of its existing course. 

Next come, in the order named, Queen Anne’s 
Room, the Red Drawing-room, and the Throne 
Room, or Presence Chamber. Into the furthest 
apartment was carried Dr. Johnson, in his 
infancy, that he might be touched by Queen 
Anne. His gold touch-piece is preserved in 
the British Museum. This suite of rooms, 
facing southwards, ranges along the garden 
evenly with the Mall. To the left is the park 
gate, at which, on August 3rd, 1786, Margaret 
Nicholson attempted to stab George III. Be- 
neath the garden wall is a raised mound or 
terrace. This may be a continuation of the 
raised walk which Nell Gwynne had made for her 
in the garden of her second house in Pall Mall, 
being that whereupon she would stand to 
talk with King Charles as he sauntered in 
the park. Beyond the Throne Room is an 
ante-chamber, at the south-western angle of 
the building, wherein at ten in the morning of 
Trinity Sunday, June 10th, 1688,—a day long 
kept sacred by his faithful adherents,—was 
born ‘‘ the most unfortunate of princes, destined 
to seventy-seven years of exile and wandering, 
of vain projects, of honours more galling than 
insults,and Of hopes such as make the heart 
sick.’”’* 

Northwards from the Throne Room stands the 
Corridor, forming a side of the Engine Court, 
and bearing on its inner walls the portraits of 
Henry, Prince of Wales, and all our sovereigns 
from Henry VIII. to Queen Anne. These are 
by or after the old masters. The light-coloured 
hair of King James II. is noteworthy, as also 
the tall, large person of Queen Mary, his 
daughter, which, as contrasted with her hus- 
band’s smaller frame, is strikingly emphasised 
by their waxen effigies at West Minster. From 
the corridor we pass through a lobby or ante- 
chamber into the Banqueting Hall, which was 
erected in 1822, and is lighted by gas. It 
contains some paintings of military scenes, 
including a copy of Raffaelle’s Battle of Con- 
stantine, in the Vatican; Lille, Tournay, 
Vittoria, the death of the Duke of Brunswick at 
Quatre Bras, and Sir Charles Napier’s defeat of 
the Ameers at Meanee, in the Scinde war of 
1843. Thus we quit the Palace by the Ambas- 
sadors’ staircase, having the chapel now to our 
right, over against the apartments of H.R.H. 
the Duchess of Cambridge. That block of 
buildings abutting against Cleveland-row 
occupies the site of the Guards’ suttling-house, 
and was built for Frederick, Prince of Wales, 
on his marriage. The Chapel Royal stands 
over the site of that of the ancient hospital, 
whereof the precincts extended northwards to 
near the end of Arlington-street. Inthe course 
of enlargement by Sir Robert Smirke in the 
year 1836, several remains of the previous 
structure were discovered. The ceiling is said 
to have been designed and coloured by Holbein, 
but it has been repaired and repainted often 
enough since his day. The register records the 
marriage, on the 24th of February, 1676, of 
Sir Christopher Wren to his second wife, Jane 
Fitzwilliams (Peter Cunningham). 

Situated within the ancient manor of Eia, the 
site of the Palace and park forms portion of 
that dismal swamp which lay about the Eya 
brook, or Tyburn, and retained here and there 
traces of the dense thickets to the north and 
west of London which King Offa of Mercia 
cites in his charter to Westminster (785). In 
such a watery waste, itself adjoining to Pollen- 
stock and the Bulinga Fen,+ as being then 
sufficiently remote from town was founded,— 
we cannot say precisely when, but anterior to 
the Conquest,—an hospital, dedicated to St. 
James-the-Less of Jerusalem, for “fourteen 
poor sisters, maidens that were leprous, there 
to live chastely and honestly in divine service ” 
(Stow). The pristine endowment of about 160 
acres was subsequently increased by pious 
citizens to the extent of nearly 320 acres of 
fields about Westminster, together with 80 acres 
of land and wood in Hampstead, Hendon, and 
Chalectt (Chalk Farm). Meanwhile, a brother- 
hood of six clerks and two laymen had been set 





ee 

up for the conduct of relig; 
Edward I. not only confirmed — pers Ring 
in rivalry with his subjects, granted | ane 
fair, to be celebrated in &}. Same e-felar’ , 
begin on St. James’s Eve, July 4th 3 
continue during five days. The profits, - to 
and hire of booths, &., went to the siste See 
and, moreover, it was decreed. j Sr 

: . » In their behalf 
that all shops in the City of London should 
remain closed for the while that this fair |} en 
The fair was revived in the fields north i 
present Piccadilly by King James [] c 
ordained that it should be open during the _ 
fifteen days of May, thus giving a name to “. 
quarter now known as Mayfair. In the rei : 
of Henry III. the hospital was rebuilt ey 
Berkyng, abbot of West Minster (1222-46) 
Henry VI. bestowed its perpetual custody 
upon Eton College, which to this day a 
much of the property, locally styled South 
Hampstead, beyond Primrose Hill. On 
succeeding to Wolsey at York Place Kin 
Henry VIII. coveted the prospect that 
stretched westwards to the view from his new 
Whitehall. Soin 1532 he compounded with the 
authorities of Eton College, and in exchange for 
the Leper Hospital, then valued at 1001. a year 
gave to them Chattisham with other property 
y 
in Suffolk. In the charter of feoffment, statute 
23 Henry VIII., c. 21,in conveyance from Abbot 
Islip (1500-1532) to Henry VIII., is mentioned 
an ancient landmark, Eye Cross. This stood 
alongside of the Kya brook, on the confines of 
the hospital meadow. Some would connect it 
with the stone cross near to which our Norman 
kings held their ¢lacita or public courts and 
assemblies,—a relic of the Frankish jours de 
Mai. In many records, 22 Edward I. placita 
quo warranto, for example, these are said to 
have been held “apud stone cross in county 
Middlesex.” About this time, too, the king 
had from the monks at Westminster, in lieu of 
their Benedictine cell or chauntry at Hurley, 
Berkshire, some 100 acres, part whereof he 
converted into the modern St. James’s Park. 
The cell at Hurley had been dissolved by 
Wolsey for his project of endowing colleges at 
Ipswich and Oxford. On the eastern verge of 
his park the king set up a tennis-court, cockpit, 
bowling-green, and tilt-yard, and, at the further 
corner, built himself a new house over the 
hospital site. He assuaged all compune- 
tions of conscience in granting “ by his especial 
grace and his own pleasure” an annuity of 
61. 18s. 4d. to one inmate of the Spital, Jane 
Harwood by name.* This is the “ faire man- 
sion”’ cited by Holinshed,—at trst known as 
the Manor, or St. James’s, House, shown in 
its original shape in Wynegaarde’s view of 
London, and more clearly in his separate 
drawing bearing date 1558. Some hold that 
Holbein, who died 1543, planned the build- 
ings, and that Cromwell, Earl of Essex, super- 
intended the works. What the latter describes as 
the “‘sumptuous wall of brick” wherewith 
Henry enclosed his demesne is mentioned i 
the statute 28 Henry VIII., c. 12, for determin: 
ing the limits of the royal palaces in West- 
minster. The Act rehearses that the sovereign 
“thereunto adjoining has made a park, walled 
and environed with brick and stone, and therein 
has devised and ordained many and singular com- 
modious things, pleasures and other necessaries, 
most apt and convenient to appertain only to 
so noble a prince, for his singular comfort, 
pastime, and solace.” It will be rememberet 
that he dealt in the same princely fashion wit 
the parks of Marylebone and Hyde. Of the 
necessaries we will say nothing,—the other 
uses for which the park was devised were 
amply vindicated by Henry and his successors 
on the throne. 

St. James’s Palace has none other rival than 
Windsor in fulness of its chronicles ——— 
the domestic annals of our dynasties of | 
and Stewart, Orange and Guelph. It 48 
witnessed the deaths of Mary I.; of a 
Prince of Wales, after two years’ eS , 
Anne Hyde, Duchess of York; and, uD ri val 
cumstances of unusual fortitude, of Wilhelm! 
Carolina of Anspach, wife to yor 
During the period 1638-41 Marie de ae 
found refuge ¢ in the home of her daug om 
the “Rose and Lily” Queen, who here yor 
birth to Charles II., his brother new “ 
his sister Elizabeth. As in the case © 








* Lord Macaulay's “‘ History of England,” chap. viii. 

+ This fen (Tothill) and the Cuforde (Cowford, in the 
Green Park) are set out in King Edgar’s delimitation of 
the Minster Manor,—A.D. 951, But Kemble dates this 
twenty years later. 





7 's “ Federa,”’ xiv., fo. 562. ; in 
t There is extant a small ‘contemporary print showing 


} "Angleter . + *" 
t, and now ‘‘ La Reyne d’ Angi 
a saline de la Reyne sa mere & 802 arrivée 
Palays de S. James.”’ 
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+. nalace has been a prison. King 
—_ hg hither Pt Windsor 
Char'es 19th) for trial in Westminster Hall. 
ae the 29th of January, he bade fare- 
On . his ‘captive children, Henry and Eliza- 
we is others being out of thecountry. The 
bet wiv day, at about ten a.m., he started 
—_— through the snow to the scaffold 
before Whitehall, stopping on the way for 
, cup of water at the Spring Garden by a 
tree he and his elder brother had planted there. 
The Loyalist Duke of Hamilton, Arthur, first 
Lord Capel, and Henry Rich, Earl Holland, 
qnderwent imprisonment in St. James's prior to 
execution of their sentence in New Palace-yard. 

At night-time of November 4th, 1677 the 
Princess Mary was married, in her bed-chamber, 
to William of Orange. The chapel she subse- 
quently decorated with the flags captured from 
her father’s forces at the Boyne. Here, also, 
her sister espoused Prince George of Denmark, 
and here were married two of George II.’s 
daughters, Anne, Princess Royal, to William, 
Prince of Orange (1734), whom she determined 
to have,“ even if he were a baboon,” and Mary, 
to Frederick, Landgrave of Hesse Cassel (1740). 
Their sister, Caroline, died in the palace, com- 
forting herself by deeds of charity, for an 
unfortunate attachment to Lord Hervey,— 
Pope’s “mere white curd of ass’s milk.” In 
this chapel, also, have been celebrated the 
nuptials of Frederick, Prince of Wales and 
Augusta of Saxe-Gotha; of George IV. and 
Caroline of Brunswick; and of her present 
Majesty, and Victoria, the Crown Princess of 
Germany. 

Having thus recalled some of the history and 
associations of the building, we may proceed to 
some consideration of its present contents, 
regarded from an artistic point of view. This, 
tobe sure, is not the point of view of most of 
the visitors, for among the immense crowd of 
persons who are daily struggling, in a quiet 
and good-humoured way, through the barriers 
in the courtyard of the Palace, up the staircase 
and round the rooms, there are probably very 
few who care one jot about the artistic qualities 
of what they see. Indeed, if one might judge 
solely from the remarks overheard, “ certainly ” 
would be a better word than “ probably.” 
Curiosity, especially about what is connected 
with royalty, a love of what is costly or magni- 
ficent, 4 loyalty none the less real because 
shown in @ way which benefits rather them- 
selves than the object of it, and a mere desire 
for something new, are the feelings which guide 
most of the feet that pass to St. James’s Palace 
just now. There is, nevertheless, a good deal 
to be seen there that might tempt the lovers of 
art and beauty. Apart from the exhibition 
altogether, there are some good pictures on the 
walls of the rooms, especially portraits, some of 
them by artists whose names alone must attract 
attention, and whose work one ought to see 
When an opportunity like the present occurs. 

The first room at the head of the staircase on 
a 18 hung round with suits of armour ; in 
. there are three valuable presents to Her 
mae from Indian potentates. One of them 
. . wn of horse trappings of surpassing mag- 
eae and the others are trophies of 
al ous elephant tusks mounted upon rose- 
wo stands and covered with golden orna- 
an d bears — carved with wonderful skill, 
in concept: y of @ sort,—but entirely barbarous 

Pi These are the presents of the 
bieariae 0 Travancore. In the second room 
class carer peety: The third is fitted with 
nic . containing a variety of costly objects, 
men which we noticed the following as of 
embonsed en value also: a large and beautiful 

y Rotheching owe, Presented by Lord and 
"a9 wrought +7° an enormous centrepiece and 
executed v.12 Steel, with some beautifully- 
and —. containing figure subjects, 
ver; he camascened work in gold and 
sented by th Silver and silver-gilt vase pre- 
very be y the King and Queen of the Belgians 
simmle vuttally designed and executed ; 

mple but exquisite] xecuted ; and a 
embossed ; ely- formed silver bowl 

in the style of the last centu 
Perhaps th boys of the Charterhouse 
ps the best piece of English si ‘th’s 
Work in th nglish silversmith’s 
d © room, as far as fi 
Ornament are refinement of form 

Misa finel ,concerned. In the same 
dull sily Ne'y-designed and executed v i 

er supported hw 4 ase in 
Wel] Worthy of th; y four small nude figures 
th eir Italian origin. The vase is 


Another . eae How subjects resident in Italy. 
8 pair of beautiful ns, among other things, 


vases from the Worcester 





potteries, ornamented with a delicate foliage 
pattern of Persian character. The commercial 
element crops up in this room in the form of a 
case of presents from manufacturers of Turkey 
towels, colours, &c., consisting of samples of 
their wares. Near the door hangs an embroidered 
quilt from Macclesfield, with some beautiful 
work in the borders, but the centre exhibits the 
crown in a nimbus of rays, and that it was that 
attracted the attention of several persons as we 
stood by it, not the borders. In the third room 
the first object to attract attention is a portrait 
in oil of the Maharanee of Travancore, pre- 
sented by herself. If it is a faithful witness 
she must be a very charming person. In this 
room are a large number of presents from 
India, consisting chiefly of chased silver jugs, 
caskets, and cups, mostly very delicately chased 
in the well-known patterns of which as yet, at 
any rate, one does not tire. Many are set with 
turquoises pretty thickly sprinkled, and looking 
very well inthe silver. There are some carved 
ivory caskets ; two of them, from the Maharajah 
of Kuch Behar and the inhabitants of Bombay, 
show distinct traces of European influence, but 
we could not say certainly that they are the 
worse artistically. One silver casket is in the 
form of a temple, and there is the model of a 
palanquin in silver, beautifully executed, and 
decidedly pretty enough to excuse the puerility 
of the design. In one case are a number of 
Indian inlaid and damascened boxes and vases 
of good shapes, and at the end of the room the 
Pope’s present of a capital copy in mosaic of 
very small cubes of Raffaelle’s figure of Poetry 
in the Stanze of the Vatican, which it is un- 
necessary to describe. 

The next room, which is the throne-room, is 
chiefly devoted to illuminated addresses in table 
cases. Most of these are of no artistic interest 
whatever, and one from the British Consulate 
at Berlin, otherwise beautiful, is spoiled by a 
vulgar representation of the British crown in a 
nimbus of gilt rays. Some ostrich feather 
screens from the Cape Colony, which occupy a 
case in the middle of this room, are marvellous 
in their pure feathery whiteness. In the last 
room but one are stacked along the wall a 
number of plain deal boxes containing signa- 
tures of subscribers to the Women’s Jubilee 
Offering. The rest of the floor space is occu- 
pied by a series of screens, on which are hung 
collections of water-colour drawings made and 
presented by the members of the Royal Society 
of Painters in Water Colours and by the Insti- 
tute of Painters in Water Colours, among which 
are to be seen sketches by H.R.H. the Princess 
of Wales and H.I.H. the Crown Princess of 
Germany, as hon. members of the two societies, 
respectively showing that these eminent ladies 
are at least as skilful with the brush as most good 
amateurs. Space fails us to mention all the 
well-known names of the contributors to these 
collections, and criticism of the few works in 
which the artists have failed to do themselves 
justice would be ungenerous. Among the best, 
we noticed “ Roadside Pastures, Picardy,’ by 
David Murray; “A Sketch of Dean’s Yard, 
Westminster,” by Herbert Marshall ; ‘“‘ A Surrey 
Cottager,” — Mrs. Allingham, — an old man 
sitting, with his pipe in his mouth, by the fire 
to have his portrait taken; “ After Winter 
Rains,’”? W. Eyre Walker; ‘‘Coming into Port, 
Venice,’ Clara Montalba; ‘‘A Highland 
Cottage,’ Birket Foster; two sketches by 
Mr. Ruskin; “Colliers Discharging,” W. S. 
Wyllie; ‘‘ Going to Church,” Sir J. D. Linton; 
&c. In the last room is Mr. Gunter’s great 
Jubilee cake, which looks very much as one 
would expect it to look, as well as some quilts 
and the banner used at the Children’s Festival. 

On the whole there, is a great deal of good 
work, artistically, among the many offerings 
by which friends, subjects, and independent 
admirers have testified their appreciation of a 
sovereign whose long reign has been productive 
of so mach good to her people, and whose per- 
sonal character has endeared her to them. 
English artists, too, may congratulate them- 
selves upon the notably saperior artistic cha- 
racter of work produced at home over that 
which has been sent from most other countries. 








Builders’ Benevolent Institution.—The 
fortieth annual dinner in aid of the funds of 
this excellent charity will take place on Thurs- 
day evening, Nov. 3, in the Hall of the Wor- 
shipful Company of Carpenters, London-wall, 
Mr. Herbert H. Bartlett, President, in the 
chair. 





FLOOD PREVENTION WORKS AT 
LEICESTER. 


LEICESTER has until within the last year or 
two suffered for very many years from the 
flooding of the surface of the streets in the 
lower portions of the town; and entire districts 
thickly populated (chiefly by the working classes) 
were, from time to time, inundated; but the 
several mill-owners along the line of the river 
Soar, and the canals passing through the town, 
have also been large sufferers through their 
mills being flooded and by large and valuable 
stocks of goods being damaged or spoiled, to say 
nothing of the number of hands thrown out of 
work during the inundations, and the sickness 
and loss of health resulting from the occupancy 
of the flooded dwellings, which were for months 
afterwards damp and a source of danger to 
the inmates. The immediate danger has been 
met as promptly as circumstances would admit 
of by the cleansing of the cellars and ground- 
floors of the dwellings, by the removal of the 
mud and filth left behind on the subsidence 
of the waters, and by the use of disinfectants; 
but it is not to be wondered at that before 
much could be done the health of the occupants. 
of the flooded houses should have suffered. That. 
the constant recurrence of such inundations: 
has given rise to loud complaints, and been. 
followed in each case by public meetings: 
urging the Corporation to adopt comprehensive- 
measures Of relief, is only what might naturally 
be expected to occur on the part of the inhabi-. 
tants of any district subject to such inunda-- 
tions. 

The Corporation have, in fact, had the sub-- 
ject before them from time to time for the past 
thirty years. The first report was made to 
them in November, 1853, by Messrs. Crossley & 
Foxton, and this report was reprinted in 1861, 
and again in 1867. In 1869 Messrs. Hawkshaw 
& Hawksley reported on the subject, and the- 
rom Borough Surveyor reported thereon in 
1872. | 

Acts of Parliament were obtained in 1868, 
1874, and 1876 for dealing with the lower- 
reaches of the river, and the sum of about. 
124,4001. has been expended in dealing with the 
river from a weir constructed in 1875 at Messrs. 
Evans’s Mill to the Belgrave Mill, a distance of 
130 chains, and in dealing with the canal from 
the Lime Kiln Wharf, also to the Belgrave Mill, 
a distance of 70 chains, including the lowering 
of the Willow Brook from the Lime Kiln Lock 
to the Midland Railway, a distance of 60 chains,. 
in connexion with which latter work a new by- 
pass for a distance of 220 lineal yards through 
Wood-street, and an additional tunnel 100 yards. 
long under the Midland Railway goods yard, 
had to be constructed. 

The first works undertaken under the 1868: 
Act, namely, the widening of the Swans’ Nest 
Grass Weir, the construction of sluice gates 
and cutting of a new channel from Swane’ Nest 
Weir to the Belgrave Mill, a weir at Evans’s Mill, 
and a new flood river channel to Hitchcock’s 
Weir, and the widening of the river beyond, 
towards Thompson’s Factory, have since proved 
inadequate, and another new weir and further 
widening of the river between Evans’s Weir and 
the North Bridge have been carried out under 
an Act of Parliament obtained in 1881, while a 
new stone weir has taken the place of the 
Swans’ Nest Grass Weir, and the river has been 
farther widened between it and the Belgrave 
Mill under the 1874 Act. Fig. 1 is a map. 
showing the works from the North Bridge to 
the Freemen’s Meadow. 

The works executed under the 1874 and 1876 
Acts are of an extensive nature, and for this 
account of them, and of the further works, we 
are indebted to Mr. Gordon, the Borough Sur- 
veyor. The works done under the two Acts 
named consist of a practically new river channel 
varying from 80 ft. to 90 ft. bottom width, with 
pitched slopes 2 to l, and in the lower reach 
with extra flood slopes giving an increased 
width of 45 ft. of river in floods. From Evans’s 
Weir to the new weir, which has been con. 
structed at the Abbey Corner in connexion 
with the new park, the water has, been lowered 
3 {t.6in. From this latter weir to the Swans’ 
Nest New Weir, constructed at Belgrave, the 
water has also been lowered 3 ft. 6in. The 
works have been carried beyond the borough 
boundary to the Belgrave Mill, where a new 
towing-path bridge of 100 ft. span across the 
river has been erected. 

Starting back from the New Swans’ Nest 
Weir, where a new lock has been constructed 
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at a lower level, a new channel has been cut 
for the canal until the old line of canal is inter- 
sected, which has been regulated, widened, and 
deepened, and is practically a new canal at a 
3 ft. 6 in. lower level for a distance of 70 chains 
up to the Lime Kiln Wharf, where another new 
lock of 3 ft. 6 in. lift has been constructed. 

In connexion with these works a new road 
1,000 yards long has been constructed from 
what was formerly called Sidney-street (but 
now the Abbey Park-road), right across the 
Abbey Meadow, and along by the old abbey 
wall to the abbey lane. Two bridges have had 
to be constructed for this road, one across the 
canal, of 45 ft. span and 30 ft. between the 
parapets, and the other across the river, of 
three spans, viz., two of 30 ft. and one of 40 ft., 
also with 30 ft. width between the parapets. 

The road along the abbey wall, and at the 
other end from Belgrave-road to the first 
bridge, is 40 ft. in width, but between the 
bridges along the whole length of the park it 
is 50 ft. in width. These works were originally 
designed by Mr. Stephens, the late Borough 
Surveyor, and the detailed plans were worked 
out by Mr. Hewet, C.E., under Mr. Stephens’s 
directions. The execution of the works was 
eventually entrusted to Mr. Griffith, C.E., 
and have been carried through by him 
under the direction of the Flood Works 
Sub-Committee, with the exception of the 
formation of the road between the Bel- 
grave-road and the Abbey-lane, which was 
carried out under the direction of the present 





Borough Surveyor, Mr. Gordon, C.E., by Cor- 
poration workmen. The works carried out 


under the direction of Mr. Gordon by Corpora- 
tion workmen, under great pressure, in order 
to be ready for the opening of the park by 
their Royal Highnesses the Prince and Princess 
of Wales, in May, 1882. The whole of what 
is called St. Margaret’s Pasture, across which 
this road runs, has been raised to the level 
of the new road since, and is now used 
as a recreation- ground. A new bridge 
has also been constructed by Messrs. Shaw 
& Co., of London, across the canal, 40 ft. 
in width between the parapets, together with 
improved approaches from Pasture-lane and 
Lower Church-gate, under the direction of 
Mr. Gordon, the Borough Surveyor. The 
expenditure upon the Abbey Park-road, Slater- 
street extension, Pasture-lane Bridge, and 
approaches, not included in the previously- 
mentioned sum, amounts to about 6,0001. 

The important works now in progress were 
lately visited and inspected with much interest 
by the members of the Association of Municipal 
and Sanitary Engineers and Surveyors, of which 
body Mr. Gordon is this year the President. 
An extraordinary flood having occurred in July, 
1880, which flooded about 422 acres of land 
and streets in the upper reaches of the river 
above the point to which the River Improve- 
ment Works had been carried, the Highway 
Committee instructed Mr. Griffith to report 
upon the best means of preventing future 
flooding. He reported on 23rd August, 1880, 
and his report was then submitted to Mr. 
Hawksley, who approved it generally, with some 





modifications. A -Bill was then deposited in 
Parliament under the advice of Mr. Hawksley. 
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under the 1868 Act were executed by Messrs. 
Smart & Thumb, of Nottingham; and Mr. 
John Lea, of Leicester, carried out the new 
weir at Evans’s Mill and the flood-channel in 
connexion therewith under the 1874 Act. 
Messrs. Benton & Woodiwiss, contractors, of 
Derby, executed the works on the river between 
the North Bridge and Belgrave Mill, including 
the weir in connexion with the park, the new 
bridges at the Abbey Corner, and across the 
canal, also the New Swans’ Nest Weir and the 
canal lock in connexion therewith. The towing- 
path bridge at Belgrave was erected by Messrs. 
Richards & Sons, of Leicester. Messrs. 
Whittaker Bros., contractors, of Leeds, carried 
out the canal works, including the new lock at 
the Lime Kiln Wharf. 

The new park has been formed upon about 
68 acres of the Abbey Meadow, which was 
subject to constant flooding, but was drained 
by the lowering of the weirage, while the 
surplus soil arising from the river excavations 
was used to form embankments round the park, 
and also to form mounds and undulations to 
give artistic effect to the design of the land- 
scape gardeners, Messrs. Barron & Sons, of 
Elvaston, Borrowash, near Derby, who obtained 
the premium awarded for the best plans of the 
park in a public competition, and were en- 
trusted with the superintendence of its laying- 


out and construction, and with the planting of 


the whole. The draining, formation of the roads, 
and other earth works, were carried out by work- 


men in the employ of the Corporation, under 


the direction of Mr. Griffith and Messrs. Barron, 
and the lodges and pavilion were erected from 
the designs and under the direction of Mr. Tait, 


architect, Leicester. The total cost of the park 


works was about 29,340l., exclusive of land. 
The new road, 520 yards long, from Slater- 


atreet to the western entrance, was constructed 
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new weir and the oi to Mean oe 
basin was let to the Bridge and Roofin . 
Darlaston, for 8491. Soon after Meears Kel * 
& Bentley’s contract was commenced iho tae. 
span bridge, erected in 1875 over the ff i 
course at Soar-lane as a roadway-bridge — 
Midland Railway goods and coal wharf . 
washed down, or rendered go dangerous, b ‘th 
effects of a flood which occurred in 1889 oe 
the portions of it left standing had to be tak 
down. Under the Act of 1881 it wag intended 
to add another span to this bridge, but thi 
calamity rendered it necessary to build . 
entirely new bridge of three spans, and the 
case being pressing, a separate contract was 
advertised, Messrs. Kellett & Bentley bei 
again the successful contractors. In the berg 
time the traffic had to be carried on across the 
adjoining railway bridge. The addition to 
this latter bridge, with retaining walls and the 
inverting of the river bed in connexion thers. 
with, was also let to Messrs. Kellett & 
Bentley. 

This section of the work embraces, in addi. 
tion to the bridge work mentioned, the widen. 
ing of the flood course for a distance of 533 
lineal yards between the Soar-lane Bridges and 
the North Bridge from the original width of 
45 ft. to a width of 75 ft. and 95 ft., the 
necessary land for the purpose having been 
obtained from Lord Dysart on the north side, 
and from Mr. Hitchcock on the south side. 

The slopes of the river channel are pitched 
with rough-dressed granite pitching, 12 in. 
deep, set with blue lias lime to a height of 
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Fig. 1.—Map showing the Leicester Flood Prevention Works from the Freemen’s Meadow to the North Bridge. 


The Bill received the sanction of Parlia- 
ment in July, 1881. Mr. Gordon had in the 
meantime taken office as Borough Surveyor, 
under the obligation to take charge of these 
works in addition to his other official duties; 
but, as nothing farther than Parliamentary 
plans had been prepared, nothing could be 
done until a complete survey on a large 
scale and detail plans had been made, which, 
owing to the greater intricacies of the work, 
and interests involved, was likely to occupy 
some time. Some of the works under the 
former Acts, more especially the Canal and 
Willow Brook Works, and the formation of 
the Park, were then in full swing, and great 
efforts were being made to get the latter 
ready for opening in May, 1882. Little pro- 
gress was therefore made with the prepara- 
tion of plans for the new flood works until 
the new Borough Surveyor was requested to 
report on the condition or state thereof, when 
he recommended increased assistance to push 
them forward. Towards the end of 1882 some 
time was also lost by an alternative scheme 
being again revived, on which Mr. Gordon 
was requested to report, as well as on the 
probable efficiency of the Parliamentary scheme 
generally. 

A commencement was made in July, 1882, by 
the lowering of the North Lock, the contract 
for which, with towing-path wall in connexion 
therewith, was let to Messrs. Whittaker. The 
Castle Mill Lock was also lowered at the same 


time to enable the canal traffic to be carried on 
when the water was lowered in the town pend to 
the proposed level of the new weirs. The next 


contract was let to Messrs. Kellett & Bentley, 
in April, 1883, for 13,9901. 
were subsequently let to them, bringing up the 
value of the works undertaken by them to 





20,6581. In connexion with this section, the 
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3 ft.6in. above the water level, or 6 ft. 6m. 
above the bed of the river, the remainder of the 
slope being turfed. The slope is 2 to 1 on the 
north side, and on the south 1} tol along the 
Midland Railway Company’s wharf, varying 
along Mr. Hitchcock’s garden from a battered 
wall to a slope of 14 to 1. Beyond this, along 
the land of the trustees of the late Mr. Abell, 
the slope is 2to1. In Mr. Hitchcock’s gardet 
two bays or arms of the river, the one forming 
the overflow from the old weir, and the other 
from four flood-gates, widened out yey? the 
present line of river, and were washed into aeep 
holes, so that the intended pitched slope across 
these bays had, in reality, to be made — - 
the character of a strong retaining-wall wi 
stiff batter, and this had to be continued, in 
modified form, all along these premises, a8 a 
intervening ground was found to be all m A 
ground of a somewhat treacherous -_, 
‘I'he backing up of this pitching, which, pare 
case, is carried up to the ground-level, ~ ntl 
of lias lime concrete, and is of conside 
thickness. 


Near to the North Bridge the whole of the 


had to be under 
works of Messrs. Thompson Those of Messts 


inned for a depth of 5 ft. 
Reale, Mr. Hollingworth, and Mr. — 
also to be underpinned along the Tal a 
the North Mill, and a new retaining-We iss 
brick invert had to be constructed in — * 
therewith, owing to the immense SCO 
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tock, and will act as an auxiliary to the weir at 
Rvane’s Mill. It consists of four spans, each of 
50 ft. in the clear, with ashlar piers to carry 
the wrought-iron towing-path bridge over it, 
and will pass 130,674 cubic feet per minute 
with a head of 2 ft. of water on the crest, not- 
withstanding that it is calculated that the latter 
will be drowned to the extent of about a foot 
sn an extreme flood. The fall from the crest of 
the weir to the water below at summer level is 
sft. 5in., the depth of water on the low side 
peing 3 ft., and on the high side5ft.6in. The 
foundation and body of the weir consist of 
cement concrete in the proportion of 9 to 1 
and 6 to 1, faced with Derbyshire ashlar block- 
ing, the crest stone being granite, hammer- 
dressed, 3 ft.6 in. wide and 1 ft. 6 in. deep. 
The bed of the river for the whole width of 
100 ft. opposite this weir, from the toe stone of 
the weir to the opposite bank, consists of 
cement concrete varying in thickness from 2 ft. 
6in.to 1 ft. 6 in., and forms therefore an ex- 
tended apron to the weir. This was found to 
be necessary Owing to the bed of the river con- 
sisting of gravel at the level at which it had to 
beformed. (See cross section, fig. 2.) 

At the east end of the weir a new loading 
basin has been formed for Mr. Hitchcock, of the 
North Mill, the old and irregular form of the 
basin having been abandoned at the request of 
that gentleman, who contributed the increased 
cost invelved. The new walls of this basin are 
constructed of lias lime eonerete faced with 
brindle brick. The entrance to it from the 











pipe from the river, and the construction of a 
new well in the centre of his ground. 

The next contract was let in September, 1883, 
to Messrs. Pilling & Co., of Manchester, and 
was for that section of the works between Soar- 
lane and the West Bridge on the one hand, and 
the Braunstone Gate Bridge on the other, 
amounting to 28,0001., but to which other works 
were added under their schedule, and, including 
another section of the river up to what is known 
as the Grass Weir, bringing up the total amount 
of work executed by that firm to 41,4731. 

This contract included the widening and 
deepening of the Leicester Navigation from 
Soar-lane to the West Bridge; and the widen- 
ing and deepening of the river Soar from its 
junction with the Leicester Navigation to the 
Braunstone Gate Bridge, and all works in con- 
nexion therewith. It embraced the following 
works, viz. :— 

1. The underpinning of the whole of the 
buildings abutting on the river Soar between 
the Braunstone Gate Bridge and the eastern 
corner of Messrs. Turner’s factory, together 
with such new retaining walls as were required 
along the route. 

2. The providing of an additional flood arch 
at the Bow Bridge. 

3. The diversion of the river in an oblique 
direction by means of two covered outlets, or 
tunnels, each of 22 ft. span, for a length of 
220 ft., under the Midland Railway West Bridge, 
station yard, and sidings, in lieu of the old 


near Mr. Hitchcock’s basin, in time of flood 
discharge 260,793 cubic feet per minute without 
the aid of flood-gates. Four sets of flood-gates 
have, however, been placed in this weir, each 
6 ft. broad by 5 ft. 7 in. in height. Two of 
them are placed in the bay next the Midland 
wharf, and two in the third bay from the 
eastern abutment. Part of the outhouses of 
Evans’s Mill have been taken to give a better 
water-way for this weir, and land at the eastern 
end of the weir, which could not be utilised for 
weir purposes, has been given up in exchange. 
The weir and the towing-path and retaining 
walls are of similar construction to those pre- 
viously described. 

The underpinning has in all cases been done 
with brickwork in Portland cement, and faced 
with brindle bricks to the height of the water- 
line. The entire bed of the river between the 
toe of the weir to and through the Soar-lane 
Bridge is lined with 9 in. of brickwork in 
cement on a bed of 15 in. of lias lime con- 
crete, the finishing ring of brickwork being 
brindle brick. There are 4,879 square yards of 
this class of work below this weir, forming one 
continuous apron through the bridges. 

In widening the canal above the weir, part of 
the old station, and more particularly a portion 
of the original board-room and birth-place, it 
may be said, of the Midland Railway Company, 
had to be demolished, together with stabling 
and storage buildings, while for the diversion of 
the River Soar under the railway, cottages and 





wooden structure, which was almost at right 
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Fig. 2.—Cross Section of River Soar Improvements on line E F of Map through, Hitchcock’s Weir. 
(N.B.—For ‘‘ Lime Concrete’’ read “‘ Cement Concrete.’’) 
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Fig. 3.—Cross Section of New Weir on the River Soar at Leicester, opposite to the Freemen’s Meadow (see Map). 


canal is spanned by a wrought-iron bridge of 
70 ft. span in continuation of the towing-path, 
and giving a clear headway of 8 ft. for boats 
and barges passing into the basin. 

Between Soar-lane and the North Lock the 
canal has been widened and deepened, with the 
object of giving increased sectional area and 
lowering the water to the extent of 1 ft. 10} in. 
The depth of water at the lower level is 
5 ft.6 in, although the original depth was not 
more than 4 ft. 2 in., so that the bed of the 
canal has been lowered about 8 ft. 2} in. The 
increased sectional area thus gained and the 
lowered level of the water will, it is anticipated, 

lly prevent future overflowing of the river 
and flooding of the district. New towing-path 
walls have been constructed throughout the 
Whole of this length, consisting of cement 
concrete, the length between Soar-lane and the 
vee weir being faced with brindle brick, that 

tween Hitchcock’s basin and the North Lock 
liney —e and rendered with cement and 
= n the opposite side, along the Midland 
rome d Co.’s wharf, a similar wall has been 
ee but of lias lime concrete, all 
ite 8 being coped with a heavy ashlar 
walle Dhderpinnin g works and new retaining 
el tg be executed in connexion with 
adjoini lier & Messrs. Bowmar’s premises 
Pm ng the North Lock. New intakes and 
settling. works, consisting of wells and 
connexio ks, had also to be carried out in 
oe ae Som these works, and similar works 
dling 4 _ executed for Mr. Hitchcock, in- 
his case the laying of a 12-inch 





angles to the canal and railway, and which | 
caused such serious obstruction to the flow of 
water in the past. 

4. The widening of the river between the 
Bow Bridge and the above outlet on land taken 
from the railway company, and the construction 
along such length of a heavy retaining wall with 
a protecting railing along the top thereof. 

5. The widening and deepening of the canal 
from the West Bridge to Soar-lane, the land 
required for these works being taken from the 
Midland Railway Co.’s West Bridge Station at 
great cost. 

6. A new towing-path wall constructed from 
the West Bridge to Evans’s Weir, beyond which, 
for a length of 110 yards to Soar-lane Bridge, 
the height of the retaining wall is 16 ft. above 
the bed of the river, protected by an iron 
railing. 

On the opposite or east side of the river 
various new river walls have been constructed 
and a considerable amount of difficult under- 
pinning of buildings completed. For a length of 
120 ft. at the back of houses in All Saints’-road 
and All Saints’-place, it was thought advisable to 
take down the outhouses, in the shape of wash- 
houses, water-closets, and ashpits, resting on 
the river wall, and to rebuild them after a new 
retaining wall had been built, rather than 
attempt to underpin the old wall and buildings. 

The new weir at Evans’s Mill consists of six 
bays or spans, each 50 ft. in the clear, with 
piers between them to carry a wrought-iron 
towing-path bridge. This weir will, therefore, 


with a head of 2 ft. 6 in. of water on it, acting 
as a drowned weir, as in the case of the weir 


_ The additional section added to this contract 
already referred to was a very expensive diver- 
sion of the Old Soar from the Braunstone Gate 
Bridge to the Grass Weir, including the bridge, 
which is 45 ft. span and 220 ft. in length, and 
the cost of which was 7,3101. The additional 
cost of this section, including the bridge, was 
10,7631., bringing up the expenditure under the 
1881 and 1884 Acts, to 110,000/. This includes, 
however, lands purchased under compulsory 
powers not yet dealt with, and from the sale 
of which there will be a surplus which will 
go towards the works yet to be executed. 

The extreme length and peculiar construction 
of the above bridge arose from the necessity 
of improving the flow of the river, which 
formerly crossed Braunstone Gate at right 
angles through the old Roman bridge, and 
also from the need of providing for a new road 
to open up land belonging to the Corporation, 
being at the same time the commencement of a 
much-needed means of communication between 
the eastern and western portions of the town. 

The works of the upper reach now in progress 
and partly let, and for which farther borrowing 
powers to the extent of 60,000/. under an Act of 
1884 had to be sought, consist of making an 
entirely new river channel about a mile long in 
lieu of the present canal from the West Bridge 
to the viaduct of the Burton Branch of the 
Midland Railway, and of widening and deepen- 
ing the river Soar for a length of 920 yards 
from the Old Grass Weir to the junction with the 
aforesaid new river channel at a point near the 
present bathing station. The present Castle 





Weir and lock will both be done away with 
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entirely, and the water above this point lowered 
to the extent of 4ft. 10 in. for a distance of 
483 yards up to the Swans’ Mill Lock, which 
will also be done away with, and the level of 
water in the canal lowered to the extent of 
7 ft. 6 in. from this point upwards for a distance 
of 1,000 yards to the new weir and lock, with a 
lift of 7 ft. 6in., now being constructed at about 
130 yards from and below the railway viaduct, 
opposite the Freemen’s Meadow (see fig. 3). 
This channel, which is to answer as a navigable 
canal, will be in one pond or level] throughout, and 
will be capable of carrying a maximum flood to 
the point at which the old Soar branches off, and 
two-thirds of the flood water below that point. 
It will have a bottom width of 60ft. for the 
latter section, with slopes of 2 to 1, pitched 
with granite pitching 12 in. deep to a height of 
4 ft. above the water-line on the one side, whilst 
on the other side there will be a concrete 
towing-path wall faced with brindle brick and 
provided with a Derbyshire stone coping, 
finished 2 ft. above the ordinary water-level. 
The towing-path will be 10 ft. wide, and the 
slope on the west side thereof also2to1. The 
slopes on both sides of the flood course will be 
carried up to a height of 3 ft. 6 in. above the 
anticipated flood level. 

The old river Soar proper will be intersected 
by the new flood course about 170 yards to the 
north-west of the present stone weir, and will be 
regulated and deepened with a bottom width of 
30 ft. and slopes of 2 to 1 from this intersecting 
point down to the Old Grass Weir, which will 
be demolished, and the surface-water level of 
the river lowered to the extent of 4 ft. 10 in. 
for a distance of 920 yards, making one con- 
tinuous pond or level of one mile and a half in 
length, from the Freeman’s Meadow to the 
North Lock. 

As a part of this scheme it is proposed to 
widen the West Bridge, to give increased 
waterway, effecting at the same time a much- 
desired street improvement by the erection of 
a new bridge for a greater width of roadway, 
at a lower level, with an improved gradient. 
It is also intended to provide for other bridges 
along the new flood course for opening up the 
Corporation estate lying between the canal and 
river, and for which, together with new roads, 
the Estate Committee has made a provision of 
15,0001. In connexion with this provision, a 
new road, extending from Braunstone Gate 
across the riverand new flood course into the 
Newarke, was projected and discussed by the 
Council, and plans deposited with Parliament, 
but eventually withdrawn. In October, 1881, a 
plan was prepared by the Borough Surveyor, 
under the directions of the Estate Committee, 
and approved by the Council, for other new 
roads in connexion with the flood scheme, but 
these are not included in the estimates for 
works now authorised farther than that no 
doubt some of the requisite bridges will be 
carried out. 

The new flood course forms nearly a straight 
line from the proposed new weir to the West 
Bridge, crossing both the old river and the 
canal, and the works yet to be completed 
will have to be carried on in such a manner as 
not to interfere with or interrupt the traffic 
of the Leicestershire and Northamptonshire 
Union Canal. 

At the junction of the Old Soar with the 
flood course, the towing-path will be carried 
over the mouth of the former by a wrought- 
iron bridge of 90 ft. span. The weir and lock 
now being constructed near the railway viaduct 
are similar in construction to those already 
described, excepting that the section of the 
weir and lock walls are proportionately greater, 
and suited to the greater lift of 7 ft. 6 in., 
which this lock will have. (See cross section, 
fig. 3.) The length of the weir will be 
500 ft. clear of all obstructions, as there 
will in this case be no piers, as with those 
previously described. A maximum flood of 
400,000 cubic feet per minute will give a head 
of 2 ft. 5 in. on the crest of this weir, thus 
reducing the former flood level from 2 ft. to 
3 ft. on the high side of the weir, and beyond 
the railway to a considerable extent, even if no 
widening and deepening of the river and canal 
towards St. Mary’s Mills be undertaken. The 
contract for this weir and lock, and the flood 
basins of about 52 acres in extent in con- 
nexion therewith, was let to Mr. Evans, of 
Birmingham, in March last, for 18,0001, 
and will be completed in March next. It 
is proposed to raise the whole of the land 
belonging to the Corporation, and called the 





Bede House Meadows, 3 ft. 6 in. above thejof the arrangement that the 


anticipated flood level, and to form an embank- 
ment on the east side of the new flood course 
up to the new weir, en the high side of which 
the embankment will be correspondingly higher. 
The lowered summer water level of the 
whole of this section, and the reduced flood 
level which it is anticipated will ensue from the 
removal of the Castle Mill and Swans’ Mill 
locks, together with the increased sectional 
area given to both the new flood course and 
river, will have the effect of freeing from flood- 
ing the whole of the land hitherto subject to 
it, and afford increased facilities for drainage, 
the lowering of the water and flood lines 
being, in fact, equivalent to a raising of the 
entire district several feet above the river and 
canal,—advantages which must result in an 
inestimable improvement of the sanitary con- 
ditions of the whole of the districts affected. 
The money spent and to be spent upon these 
works for the prevention of floods has been :— 
Under the Acts of 1868-1874 and 1876 £124,991 
Act of 1881 esr vanes 85,000 
Works in progress and yet to be let under 
Act of 1884.. 
Roads and Bridges, 1886 Act.........cccscesessseses 





60,070 
15,000 


£284,991 





Purchase of Abbey Meadow, 
68 acres of which have been 
devoted to the formation of the 
Abbey Park, for 

Construction and laying-o 

Approaches and roads 





75,598 


£360,589 
We may add that the members of the Asso- 
ciation of Municipal and Sanitary Engineers 
and Surveyors were much impressed with the 
magnitude and importance of these river works, 
which are such as are seldom seen in an inland 
town. 








Slustrations. 


EXAMPLES OF SPANISH MEDLZVAL 
ARCHITECTURE. 
SAN JUAN DE LOS REYES, TOLEDO. 


=i\HIS church was erected by Ferdinand 
fea pe} and Isabella in 1476, noted by Street 
et as “the only great Gothic work in 
Toledo besides the cathedral.’ Street says, 
“there is a nave of four bays, a cimborio or 
raised lantern at the crossing, roofed with an 
octagonal vault with groined pendentives, 
quasi-transepts (they are, in fact, mere shallow 
square recesses), and a short apsidal choir of 
five unequal sides.” The view, from a photo- 
graph by Laurent, of Madrid, shows the choir 
end of the building. 


SAN ESTEBAN, SEGOVIA. 


THis view (also from a _ photograph by 
Laurent) shows as a main object the re- 
markable thirteenth-century steeple, with arches 
slightly pointed in the lower stage, the point 
apparently gradually disappearing as_ the 
work ascends, till the upper stage shows 
a completely round - arched arcade. Street 
expresses great admiration for the effective 
manner in which the angles are treated, not 
with an ordinary angle shaft, but as a large 
splay with a shaft set in the centre of it. 
The illustration also affords curious evidence of 
the little reliance which is to be placed on 
engravings made from sketches even under the 
best superintendence. It may be supposed 
that no author would have been more careful 
than Street about the correctness cf his illus- 
trations; yet the view in his book shows two 
faces of the tower, one of them the same that 
is shown here, with the arches in the third and 
fourth stages decidedly, and even rather 
sharply pointed; the incorrectness of which 
will be obvious from a glance at the illustra- 
tion produced from a photograph of the actual 
building. 





EDINBURGH MUNICIPAL BUILDINGS 
COMPETITION. 


WE publish this week the two principal eleva- 
tions submitted by Mr. G. E. Corson, of Leeds, 
in this competition, together with a small scale- 
plan of the floor on the level of the entrance 
from High-street. 





BRADFORD NEW POST-OFFICE. 
Tuis building has been erected on a site 


purchased from the Corporation, and having 


an area of about 2,500 yards, it being part 





area in front 
be maintained 

18 faced with 
portions havin 


of the new building should 

as an open space. The building 
Bolton ee Angers the rear 
dressings of the same, the wallin i 

the Heaton Quarries. The ae hy 
with Bangor green slates. The public entrances 
have polished Shap granite architraves, and the 
doors are of wainscot. The lobbies are faceg 
with Bolton Wood stone, and doorways to the 
public offices are of teak, with pilasters ana 
pediments on the inner sides. The public offiee 
is 60 ft. in length by 30 ft. in width, and has 
a dado of Burmantofts faience, the ceiling ig 
panelled and ribbed, and the beams are sup- 
ported by pilasters. The sorting-office, in the 
rear of the public office, is 155 ft. in length 
with an average width of 32 ft. There are 
also on the ground-floor registered letter, private 
box, and inquiry offices; also offices for the 
Postmaster, clerks, and medical Officer, and 
rooms for the messengers. A roadway extends 
round the rear of the buildings, part being 
roofed over for a cart-shed and loading plat- 
form. The principal posting-boxes are under 
the portico at the northern end of the front, 
but there are also posting-boxes in the public 
office. The instrument-room, the dimensions 
of which are 86 ft. by 29 ft., is on the first floor, 
where are also placed the telephone and super- 
intendent’s rooms, retiring-rooms for male and 
female clerks, approached from the roadway at 
the rear by separate staircases; and on the 
second floor are the battery-room, the office of 
the telegraph inspector, rooms for the linemen 
and mechanics, and the caretaker’s apartments, 
The basement is occupied by stores, kitchens 
for clerks, postmen, pneumatic apparatus, 
engine, &c. The general contractors were 
Messrs. Beanland, of Bradford ; the carving to 
the central dormer and panels over windows 
were executed by Mr. Frith, of London; the 
wrought and cast-iron railings and gates by Mr. 
Tomlinson-Walker, of York; the clock was 
supplied by Messrs. Potts, of Leeds; the 
internal fittings by Mr. Elder, of Hayes; and 
the public and sorting offices and instrument- 
rooms are lighted. by Founess lamps. The 
architect is Mr. Henry Tanner, and the clerk 
of works was Mr. Thomas Leake. 





COMPETITIVE DESIGN FOR WILLESDEN 
PUBLIC OFFICES. 


THIs design, submitted by Messrs. Newman 
& Newman, was placed second in the competi- 
tion for the proposed Public Offices at 
Willesden. 

It appears that the design placed first, by 
Mr. Harnor, was formally accepted, subject to 
its being capable of being carried out at a cost 
of not more than 6,000/., the stipulated limt. 
It appears that the lowest contractor's estimate 
is considerably above that sum, and the authors 
of the second-placed design ask, with some 
reason, whether they ought not to have the 
opportunity of showing whether their design 
comes within the stipulated cost. In strict 
equity they certainly have a right to make: 
this claim, and to have it considered. 





CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH, GEORGE- 
STREET, CROYDON. 


Tue total length of this church is 108 ft., “ot 
width 54 ft., providing sittings on the ground~ 
floor for 800, and over 200 in an end gallery, 
the aisles being so arranged that side galleries 
can be added if needful. There are two maip 
entrances to the ground-floor of the church € 
front, also two separate staircases to the e! 
gallery and two back entrances, all with swing 
doors. Thus the church is rapidly emptied. 

Beneath the church is a large opine 
15 ft. high, and capable of seating 600 peop 
at a public meeting, whilst class-rooms — 
give a total capacity for Sunday-school wo 
for 1,100 children. 

" kemweaihe, the church is faced with gault 
bricks, and has Bath stone dressings aD 
arcades,—the school and rooms being ange’ 
Externally, the front as shown 1s face 

ntish R ; 
‘The total cost of the whole was — et 
clusive of upper part of tower and —, — 
is not yet erected), the contract oe glial, 
out by Messrs. Perry & Co. Mr. Jo Bove 
of London and Sydney, being the archi’ 
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COMPETITION DESIGN FOR EDINBURGH MUNICIPAL BUILDINGS.-—-By Mr. G. E. Corson. 
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ARNOLD'S CEMENT TESTER. 

otp’s method consists in making the 

by filling the mould with a proper 

pore by weight of dry cement, and then 

asolidating it under a press (see fig. 1), 





FIG. i 


the requisite amount of water necessary being 
sucked up from a bath by the cement 
rhile the briquette is under the press. The 
moulds (see figs. 2, 3, and 4) are made 
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FIC 4 


deeper than required for the section of the 
briquette. Metal dies, which exactly fit inside 
the mould, are placed upon the top of the 
cement before it is inserted in the press, so 
that when the die is properly pressed down, its 
top is level with the top of the mould, and no 
further compression can take place. Thus a 
uniformity of pressure is insured upon each 
briquette moulded from the samecement. But 
as the moulds are filled by weight, the bulk 
would vary with cements of different weights 
per bushel, and a slight difference in the 
pressure would be the result, with the use 
of cements of various qualities, unless different 
thicknesses of dies were employed. 

The chief advantages possessed by Arnold’s 
machine appear to be the following :—An expe- 
nenced man is not absolutely essential to form 
the briquette. The cement takes up the required 
quantity of water, and no more. Thus the 
sample is neither drowned nor parched. The 
section of the fractured area is free from air- 
holes, and the results of the tests from the 
same cement show a greater uniformity than 
can be obtained by hand-moulded briquettes. 

The following advantages are also claimed by 
the patentee, which, if borne out, will prove of 
great importance to those engaged in testing 
cement, viz., that evidence of a blowing cement 
will be noticed in twenty-four hours after 
moulding the briquette, and that owing to the 
cement not being disturbed after its admixture 
with water, particles of free lime can be detected 
at the fractured area. 

a be anticipated that a greater strength 
while meng a machine-made briquettes, 
bearer that, otc; riquettes will give a result 
hehie obtained in actual practice, and 
no J ome slight modification in specifying 
ae be required to obtain the ordi- 
generally ~ te sai if Arnold’s process were 
would — the subject, we may observe that it 
nb ant ge advantage in the way of fair- 
seid avoidance of disputes between 
‘ome and makers of cement, if one form 

testing machine we i 
though we re universally adopted, 

cannot say that we think it at 


probable that an : ; ‘ 
y such uniformit l 
rived at for s0me time to come. —— 
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Obi Honey 
death ny —We record with much regret the 


ot Mr. Robert H 
of the Wf:.: unt, F'.R.S., late Keeper 
ow Records, which occurred on the 
pleted his t. Hunt, who had recently com- 
Writer 1 eightieth year, was a voluminous 
acing _ ema subjects. Besides pro- 
three edi works of his own, he edited 


tions of Ure’s “ Dict: 
Mannfactures sal Mess” Dictionary of Arts, 
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Brick and Concrete Piers Designed by Mr. A. W. Blomfield: 





PLAN:-OF: COLUMN 


As TESTED 
! 











PLAN-OF: COLUMN 


AS - INTENDED 
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STRENGTH OF BRICK AND CONCRETE 
PIERS. 


Sir,—Some time since, in designing a large 
brick church, I determined, for several reasons,. 
to employ in the nave arcade circular colamns 
2 ft.6 in. in diameter, constructed with an outer 
casing of purpose - made radiating Leicester 
bricks in cement, and a core of Portland cement 
concrete composed of fine shingle and sand and 
cement in the proportion of three to one. This 
mode of constructing the columns was objected 
to as unsafe, and ultimately I had to give way 
and substitute Bath stone, as the work could 
not be delayed sufficiently long to test hy ex- 
periment the safety of my first intention. 

No doubt of it had ever occurred to my mind, 
and my experience of the strength of Portland 
cement concrete, extending now over many 
years, gave me such confidence in the correct- 
ness of my judgment that I determined, with 
an eye to the future, to make some experiments. 
with the assistance of Messrs. Kirkaldy. 

These trials have lately been carried out, and 
I now enclose Messrs. Kirkaldy’s report. f 
also send drawings of the columns I intended 
to use, and of the short lengths submitted to- 
the tests. 

I should mention that po column of larger 
diameter than 2 ft. can be tested in Messrs. 
Kirkaldy’s machine, so that I could not submit 
a section of the column as actually designed, 
nor could I use the purpose-made radiating flat: 
bricks. I therefore caused shafts 3 ft. long 
and 2 ft. in diameter to be constructed with 
rough-cut Leicester bricks, which being frogged 
were less suitable for the purpose and more 
liable to crack under pressure; the core was 
filled with concrete such as I intended to use. 
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These shafts resisted the greatest pressure 
which Mr. Kirkaldy’s machine could bring to 
bear without crushing, and with no apparent 
injury except to the casing of bricks. They 
may now be seen, exactly as they left the 
machine, in the yard of Mr. Woodward, 963, 
Curtain-road, E.C. 

Seeing that Portland cement concrete con- 
tinues to increase in strength for many months 
{some authorities say two years) after it is 
made, and that these shafts had only been 
made four months; that they were not so 
perfectly constructed as the actual columns 
would have been; and that owing to the limited 
capability of the machine the pressure could 


not be continued to the crushing point, the 
experiments were neither so exhaustive nor so 
satisfactory as could be wished, but the results 
are extremely interesting as far as they go, and 
sufficient to prove conclusively the ample 
strength of such columns as i intended to use. 

In this particular case the weight on each 
column, allowing for wind pressure, could never 
have exceeded fifteen tons per square foot of 
sectional area. 

ArtTHUR W. BLOMFIELD. 
October 5th, 1887. 


Subjoined is Messrs. Kirkaldy & Son’s state- 





ment of the results of their tests :— 


Report on Results of Experiments in Testing Composite-Columns, Concrete and Brick, for Mr. Arthur 


W. Blomfield, by Messrs. David Kirkaldy & Son, 99, Southwark-street. 


October 1st, 1887. 


Results of Experiments to ascertain the Resistance to Thrusting Stress of four 12-in. Cubes of Concrete, mixed 


here by Man from Mr. J. Woodward :— 


—— — 





Test No, Dimensions, 





Crushed, 
steelyard dropped. 


Cracked slightly. 





q. in. 


Stress. Stre3s. 


Base Area, 





inches. 
12°0 12°0x12 
12°0 12°0x12 
12°0 12°0x12 
12°0 12°0x12 


3 of gravel to 1 of cement, 
Made May 27. 











0 
0 
0 
0 


wet 
= | pers 


Ib. ' 
278,240 | 1,93 
272.870 | 1,895 
269,180 | 1,869 
268,560 | 1,865 


272,212 


tons 
124°2 
121°8 
120°1 
1199 


'191°6 


Ib. 

252,970 
224,350 
240,229 
220,330 


234,467 


‘ons 
th 
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er 
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1,890 


























Bedded between pieces of pine § in. thick. 


Results of Experiments to 
received from Mr. J. Woodward 


ascertain the Resistance, to a gradually increased Thrusting Stress, of six Bricks, 





Description. 


Dimensions. 


Stress in pounds when 





Crushed 
steelyard 
dropped. 


Cracked 
slightly. 


Cracked 
generally. 





Red Brick, recessed both sides 


96,290 
90,100 
87,420 


99,160 
95,820 
91,780 
84,500 90,810 
81,00 89,330 
68,600 85,290 


77,500 
71,700 








lb, per square inch... 


84,637 92,032 











Tons per square foot 


2,154 2,342 
138°5 150°6 





























Bedded between pieces of pine $ in. thick. 


Result of Tests of two Composite Columns, composed of Bricks and Cement of the same quality, as subjected to 


the above Tests :— 


Approximate area of Concrete, 176 square inches. Brickwork, 276 square inches, 


248, Brick and Concrete column, 12 courses, 36 in. high, 24 in. diameter, 452 
505,000 lb. = 225-4 tons ; cracked generally, 626,560 lb. = 279°7 tons. 


V_ 2,249, Brick and Concrete column, 12 courses, 36 in. high, 24 in. diameter, 452 
Cracked slightly with 522,000 lb. = 233 0 tons; cracked generally, 635,000 Ib. = 283°5 tons. 


V 3, 
Cracked slightly with 


Artuur W. Biomristp, Esq., 6, Montagu-place, Montagu-square, London, W. 


uare inches area. 
er sq. in, of area, 1,386 lb. 


uare inches area, 
er sq. in. of area, 1,404 lb. 


Davip Kirxatpy & Son. 








THE RECENT FIRE AT WHITELEY’S. 


As the adjourned inquest on the death of the 
persons killed in this fire is to be resumed on 
Monday, a short summary of the evidence 
already given may be of use. 

The inquiry was opened on August 10th last, 
in the Westbourne Park Institute, by Dr. 
Danford Thomas, Coroner for Central Middle- 
#ex. 

Four deaths resulted from the fire, the im- 
mediate cause being the fall of the external 
wall of the factory, a building at the back part 
of the premises in the Queen’s-road. The said 
wall fell into Douglas-place. Several witnesses 
suggested that the wall had been blown out by 
an explosion, but Mr. William Penfold, Engineer 
of the Metropolitan Fire Brigade, who was 
present before the wall fell, heard no explosion. 

Mr. James E. Saunders, member of the 
Metropolitan Board of Works, said he was the 
architect of the factory in Douglas-place, and of 
the buildings in the Queen’s-road. The factory 
was first burnt in 1883; it was then restored, 
the damaged brickwork being first removed, 
‘but the remainder was utilised in position. The 
walls were 23 in. thick from the basement up 
to the first floor; 18 in. thick from the first 
floor up to the third floor; and 14 in. thick on 
the fourth floor. Each floor was formed with 
iron girders and wooden joists. The first floor 
was what is called “fireproof,” being formed 





The iron girders and joists ran into the walls, 
as also did the wooden joists. The walls with the 
iron joists and those with the wooden joists had 
equally given way. A large block of brickwork 
had been thrust outwards and then laid in 
Douglas-place, at a great distance from the 
wall. He did not think that this block of brick- 
work could have reached its position by the 
simple collapse of the wall without some force 
to thrust it outwards. Inside the four external 
walls the floors were supported on iron columns, 
which were carried right up to the roof. The 
ironwork was not encased with cement or other 
material. The gas pipes were all of iron. 

In cross-examination, Mr. Saunders said :— 
The walls in the basement were built in cement, 
and the other portions of the factory walls 
were builtin mortar. The large block of brick- 
work in Douglas-place was from the wall above 
the second floor, if not above thethird. It was 
lying face upwards, about 20 ft. from the wall 
from which it fell. Its weight was about two 
tons. It had not been moved since it fell. He 
was of opinion that some expansive force caused 
the wall to fall. If the wall had simply fallen 
out, the large block of brickwork would have 
fallen with the face downwards. 

Mr. Horace Gundry said he was the District 
Surveyor for Paddington, appointed by the 
Metropolitan Board of Works. He was the 
District Surveyor during the erection of the 
whole of Mr. Whiteley’s premises in Donglas- 
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opinion expressed by Mr, § 
falling of the “eat block a ‘a a 
Douglas-place. Some of the bricks cae 
in blocks, and these had no appeara, an 
having been subjected to much heat om . 
mortar becomes pulverised, and the “_s 
integrated; but the large block of brick - 
referred to was quite solid. _ 
The inquiry was then adjo 
17th, the jury oa i the act toot in 
an expert in explosives to exami ‘ld; 
and report ieneen. Te wuiltng 
On the second day of the ingn} 
17th, Colonel Majendie submitted aug tm 
haustive report in which he said that not a : 
could the position and appearance of the 
block of brickwork in Douglas-place be Lite 
reasonably accounted for without tnd to 
the explosive theory, but there were points that 
very strongly, if not conclusively, negatiyed the 
theory of an explosion. He was assured } 
Captain Shaw and Mr. Palmer that it wag rai 
consistent with their experience that la 
masses of brickwork should come to rest at fx 
greater distances than 20 ft. from the wall from 
which they fell. There was evidence that » 
fire of more or less formidable proportions 
existed before the walls fell. Colonel Majendig 
concluded his report in the following words ~ 


**I believe the fire to have originated from some other 
cause (other than explosive) which it is no part of my duty 
to explore ; that this fire was, so to speak, * bottled up” for 
a considerable time ; that the fall of the building was the 
result of the fire, and nothing else, such fall being in no 
respects inconsistent with the experience of the Fire 
Brigade, and that the supposed “ explosions” were either 
the noise of the falling building, or not inconceivably 
some minor secondary explosion of gaseous atmospheres, 
or steam, or noisy ignitions of inflammable substances,” 


A letter from Captain Shaw was read, in 
which he said :— 
** How the idea of an explosion at Whiteley’s originated 


I cannot say; but, so far as I am aware, it is absolutely 
and entirely without any shadow of foundation.” 


Professor Alexander Kennedy, C.E., F.RS, 
said he was Professor of Engineering at Univer 
sity College, London. He had inspected the 
scene of the fire, and had heard that an explo 
sion was suggested as the cause. He found 
broken glass, and the idea that an explosive 
such as dynamite or gunpowder was used wai 
negatived. He examined an iron girder 16 ft 
long which had fallen into Puuglas-place; it 
was only } in. out of straight; for about 4 ft. 
or 5 ft., from its blue state, it had evidently 
been very hot. The joist was covered witt 
burned paint and dust, but beyond the 4 ft. ot 
5 ft. there was no sign of any serious heat 
The front end of the joist rested on stone. (xe 
tier of columns was left standing complete after 
the fire. He did not think that the expansa 
of the girders could have so affected the walls 
as to cause them to fall. 
In cross-examination, Professor Kennedy 
said, according to the plans the girders wet 
placed in pockets, to allow for expansion. Wit 
the exception of the external walls the entire 
structure of the factory rested on iron — 
The girders resting on these columns were SO ft. 
long ; they were bolted together at each colum!, 
but not to the walls. The bolts were loose. 
These details of the ironwork he gave from t 
plans. There was no figure showing the a 
forexpansion. It might have been — : 
quarters of an inch in each wall. Het — 
that would be sufficient allowance for expans . 
In some cases brickwork had been drawn a" 
ith the iron girders. 
m Mr. whiny . Mackie, C.E., said he bel 
large experience in explosives ; he had aoe 
the building, and fully concurred wit tae 
Majendie’s evidence. In his opinion eo 
which had fallen into Douglas-place oa 
red-hot, and was oxydised over the sur at 
In cross-examination, Mr. Mackie gre 
had been no flaking or scaling of — 
If it had been red-hot only wo! — time, 
would not expect to find it scaled. . 
The jury ion retired, and, after 4 oe 
tion of half an hour, they returned, yee 
foreman said that they had yore 
resolved to ask the Coroner “4 , 0 o'clock 
inquiry till Monday, October 24t yO might 
in order that further investigations me. the 
made, which, under the Jc Gorert" 
thought should be undertaken “A yon vaingtt 
ment. The inquiry was adjourned | jence 8 © 
and we understand that further ev" 
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THE GLASGOW INTERNATIONAL EXHI- 
BITION (1888) BUILDINGS. 


Turse buildings, facing Kelvin Park and the 
aes University, are making rapid progress. 
They occupy @ site lying between the river 
Kelvin and ——— = egy ese 

hich but a few weeks ago form 

the ‘ seahion ground for the youth of the 
western districts of Glasgow, but which is now 
almost covered with buildings in various stages 
of progress. The foundations were completed 
about the middle of July, and immediately 
thereafter the contract for the erection of 
the ns -_ arranged = opera- 
ions commenced. e progress made since 
el has been very rapid, and is to the credit 
of all concerned. It is always well to take time 
by the forelock, and in no case is that more true 
than in such a case as the present. Exhibition 
buildings are proverbially behind time; and if 
those now in progress are completely finished 
when they are opened they will be nearly 
anique in that respect. If one may judge from 
what has already been done, however, it will 
not be the fault of the architect or the con- 
tractor if the building is not finished ; and if the 
main building is roofed before the winter 
weather sets in, which we understand it is 
meant to be, the satisfactory completion of the 
work in good time may be considered assured. 
The building, as it is being erected, is consider- 
ably larger than was at = ogee yo 
early stage it was seen that the demand for 
port net probably exceed the original anti- 
cipitations, and it was therefore determined that 
the building should be as large as the available 
The increase is proportion- 
ately greatest in the machinery annexe. This 
has been extended in area fully 35 per cent., 
and the main building 15 per cent., the 
total increase being about 20 per cent. 

From an article which recently appeared in 
the Glasgow Herald we give a few details as to 
the dimensions and area covered by the build- 
ings, which may be of interest. The extreme 
length of the space roofed in is about 1,450 ft., 
or over a quarter of a mile, and the extreme 
breadth 360 ft. The main building for general 
exhibits, &c., is 1,050 ft. in length, being rather 
more than the length of the main building of 
the Manchester Exhibition, while it is consider- 
ably wider than the latter building. The 
machinery annexe is about 330 ft. in length by 
about 285 ft. in breadth. This department is 
somewhat smaller in area than at Manchester, 
but as ~ class of exhibits which may be 
expected in the Glasgow district will occup 
_ rar per exhibit than those at Man- 
Chester (cotton - spinning machinery, &c. 
which requires ne. eae - space), the col- 
lection will, it is hoped, not be less nume- 
rous or representative of the engineering 
industries than that at present in the Man- 
chester Exhibition. The general arrangement 
of the main building is very simple,—always 
an advantage in buildings of this class. A grand 
central avenue, 60 ft. in width, extends along 
the whole length of the main building, inter- 
sected at the centre by a transverse avenue of 
the same width. On either side of the former 
18a series of courts, 50 ft. in width, and vary- 
ing from 100 ft. to 190 ft. in length. At the 
east end of the grand avenue the large concert- 
hall is placed. It is about 160 ft. in length by 
100 ft. in width, with a large recess for the 
organ and a spacious platform for an orchestra 
and chorus. This hall will accommodate an 
audience of at least 3,000 persons. 

Pda pe eee are — made a special 
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om the picture galleries, the building 
nstructed of wood (the roof being 


of iron), with the exception of the kitchens and 
certain walls erected for fire prevention pur- 
poses, which are to be of brick. Asa further 
protection against the spread of fire in the main 
building, it may be mentioned that the whole 
area under the building is to be divided into 
numerous sections by brick walls built up 
between the joists to the level of the floor. At 
various points inside the building there will be 
firemen’s stations, and hydrants will be placed 
at short intervals along the main avenue and in 
the courts. Thechief dining and refreshment 
rooms are at the west end of the main building, 
and as several spacious apartments, besides 
kitchens, stoves, are provided, ample accommo- 
dation is being reserved for this important 
department. Like the fine-art galleries, this 
section is to a large extent isolated from the 
main building and separated from it by brick 
walls. 

The great central dome, constructed of 
wrought iron, will be the chief feature. It 
will rise to a height of about 140 ft., and there 
are four octagonal minarets or towers grouped 
round it. Besides these towers, the long line of 
the roof is broken up by other towers of varied 
design. 

Any notice of the Exhibition would be in- 
complete without a reference to the work being 
done and to be done outside the main buildings. 
A large part of the park on both sides of the 
Kelvin is to be enclosed, to form the Exhibition 
grounds. In these grounds a number of build- 
ings have to be erected,—dining-rooms, tea- 
rooms, refreshment-rooms of various kinds, and 
for other purposes. All these are being arranged 
for, and will necessarily be commenced very 
soon. 

To provide facilities for exhibiting working 
models in the naval engineering and ship- 
building section, it has been agreed to deepen 
the river Kelvin, between the weir and the 
Prince of Wales Bridge, and that work is now 
being carried out. It has also been resolved to 
erect a new bridge, close to the present iron 
bridge, to meet the requirements of the enor- 
mous traffic between the two sides of the river. 

A great attraction in the grounds will be the 
‘* fairy fountain.” A similar fountain was shown 
at the Colonial Exhibition in London, and may 
now be seen at Manchester. 

For the accommodation of the archzological 
section of the fine arts department, and for 
exhibits of stained glass, tapestry, ancient 
furniture work, ironwork, &c., a building which 
will be a reproduction of the Bishop’s Palace 
of Glasgow has been proposed, and if it is 
erected it will probably occupy a site on the 
slope below the University buildings. 








ST. MARY-LE-STRAND CHURCH. 


Sir,—We are directed by the Council of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects to address 
you in reference to the Church of St. Mary-le- 
Strand. They consider that in a matter of such 
public importance they need offer no apology 
for troubling you with an expression of their 
opinion to the effect that the obstruction to the 
traffic in the Strand, stated to be due to the 
existence of this church, can be most effectually 
remedied not by its removal, as has been sug- 
gested, but by the construction of an improved 
roadway on its northern side, as contemplated 
in a plan which, we are informed, was approved 
by the Metropolitan Board of Works some years 
ago. 

“The Council are further of opinion that, 
though obviously most desirable to put the 
church into thorough structural repair, any 
reparations to a building possessing such great 
artistic value as this should be carried out in 
strict accordance with the original design, 
departure from which is earnestly to be depre- 
cated. 

J. Macvicar ANpDERSON, Hon. Secretary. 
Wittiam H. Waite, Secretary. 
Royal Institute of British Architects, 
9, Conduit-street, Hanover-square, London, W. 
October 17th, 1887. 








THE WALLS OF CHESTER. 


Srr,—Mr. Thompson Watkin’s letter, p. 527, calls 
for some reply from me. His letter is in no way an 
answer to my challenge. I have proposed to him a 
test which is a practical and a crucial one, to prove 
the accuracy, or otherwise, of his assertion that 
entire portions (from base to summit) of these walls 
are of the time of the Commonwealth or of the 
reign of Queen Anne. If the bill has ever been 
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paid it must be in existence, or, at any rate, there 
must be reference to the spending of so large a sum 
for so large a work. I have told him what the 
amount was likely to be for a specified portion only, 
and where the bill or reference to it is likely to be 
found (if the work were ever done as he says it 
was), I call upon him to prove his repeated 
assertions by producing this bill, or your readers 
and myself will know that he cannot doso. If he 
cannot, it will show that the work was never done 
at either of the times he names, and that the archi- 
tectural evidences of the work itself, which show 
a Roman origin, so far as the unmortared parts 
and the Roodeye wall are concerned, may be taken 
as certain evidences of date by those who will read 
them aright. But then the dates named by your 
correspondent must be dismissed as the crudest of 
fancies. 

To make matters worse for himself, he speaks, 
p. 527, of the work having been done by the 
‘* Parliamentary Army.” Can he bring forward any 
record? Surely, if an army was set to carry out 
such a heavy mass of masonry as this, there must be 
some notice of it. Without such evidence being 
adduced, is your correspondent justified in maki 
such a suggestion, especially since there is no reco 
of any other Parliamentary army having erected 
any wall to any other city ? 

Mr. Watkin may accept as fully as I intended m 
remarks to be, that the Roodeye wall is built wit 
mortar. It had, as I expressed myself, more to do, 
This is not mortar adhering to the stones from some 
previous use, as he suggests, but the mass of the 
wall is constructed with mortar, in which Mr. 
Williams has detected pounded brick. The word 
‘* detected ” he will notice, if he reads carefully, is 
used by me not for the detection of mortar, but of 
pounded brick in it, The lower courses do not show 
any such cementing, I am told, as if it had been 
washed out from the face, perhaps, by the action of 
tide; and where the wall clears the bank, the 
mortar is, at any rate, not apparent, resembling, in 
this respect, the other Roman walling elsewhere, 

In my calculations, which your correspondent 
calls ‘‘ formidable,”—and they are so for his hypo- 
thesis,—I have allowed nothing for the value of the 
stone used, and have said so, p. 512. 

E. P. Lortus Brock. 

London, October 18th, 1887. 





Srr,—Of the opening in our north wall, Mr. Brock 
wrote recently in your columns, “ that from the base 
it rises to the height of about 10 ft. without mortar, 
and 8 ft. with mortar.” After visiting the spot in 
question, I was able to inform him, as I did in your 
columns [see p. 512, ante], that there was at the spot 
mentioned 19 ft., and not 10 ft. of wall without 
mortar. Since then, I have seen a drawing of the 
wall at the Townhall, showing nearly 20 ft. of 
mortarless wall. Such being the fact, it is neither 
correct nor generous of Mr. Brock to say[p. 526, 
ante] that the “‘parts of the wall are fairly of the 
dimensions he has given.” I do not see it; and 
I invite Mr. Brock to get the correct height of the 
unmortared part of the wall, and publish the result 
in your columns, 

Mr. Brock says of the unmortared walls, ‘‘all is 
@ compact mass,” That your readers may be in a 
— to form an opinion of the wall in question, 
et me give a description of its interior composition, 
from the published account of the visit of Sir Henry 
Dryden :—‘“‘ Nearly the whole of the material of the 
part taken out and rebuilt consisted of sculptured 
stones,—plinths, cornices, copings, sepulchral slabs, 
bas-reliefs of figures about 2 ft. high, and other 
moulded stones,—evidently the remains of large, 
ornate, solid buildings.” 

Given the above material, with dry earth as the 
bonding element, to form a wall, would it be possible 
to do so !—and worthy of being called a ‘‘ compact 
mass?” Some, I have no doubt, will ask, how a 
wall of this kind manages to hold together. The 
answer is, that it is backed up by 14 ft. of earth. 

The composition of the whole being as I have 
stated above, with earth only between the stones, 
there was no difficulty in putting the arm between 
the various courses. 


Chester, Oct. 17th. 


Srr,—Mr. Brock, in the last number of the Builder 
[p. 526] says that the “‘ existence” of the founda- 
tions of the Roman North Gate, or, in fact, of two 
Roman gates, until ‘‘ fairly recent times, must make 
it more difficult for Mr. Watkin to believe that 
the massive stones in the walls, which he acknow- 
ledges to be Roman, could have ever been shifted 
in position, as he asserts. There they are in line 
with the gates, in both cases where Roman walls 
must have been.” 

He will see by my letter in the same number that 
neither of the gates was Roman “ until fairly recent 
times,” though I think the later gates (Medizval) 
were probably built upon their foundations; but 
with regard to the “‘ massive, stones” in the walls, 
especially near the North Gate, as Mr. Brock admits 
they have been brought from Roman buildings they 
must have been ‘‘ shifted in position ” by somebody. 
Mr. Brock says by the Romans themselves. Who- 


GEORGE W. SHRUBSOLE. 





ever placed them in their present position was 
almost bound to do so if the Roman line of wall was 
to be kept; and as Mr. Brock is aware that I hold 





that the present north and east walls, from New 
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Gate to Morgan’s Mount, are more or less on the 
site of their Roman predecessors, it is merely the 
question of who moved them. 

With regard to the views of Dr. Bruce and Mr. 
Blair on the ‘‘ ecclesiastical ” stone, I may say that 
the Rev. H. C. Scarth, and many antiquaries and 
architects, hold that the stone is ecclesiastical. 
Mr. R. 8. Ferguson, without speaking absolutely, 
thinks it more like a Medizval ecclesiastical stone 
than otherwise. 


W. THOMPSON WATKIN. 
Liverpool, Oct. 17th, 1887. 








“SHONE’S EJECTORS IN THE RECENT 
RAINSTORMS.” 


Srr,—It is really unprofitable labour to attempt 
to answer Mr. Donaldson’s long inconsequent letter 
at p. 546 in this week’s Builder. But as he seems 
very desirous of having a further answer from me, 
I will indulge him so far. 

As to his first and second paragraphs, the sen- 
tences therein are mere assumptions, without any 
facts to uphold them, and therefore are not worthy 
of argument or consideration. 

As to his third paragraph, I have nothing to say 

inst his gathering himself among others under the 
wings of the gentleman he has named. He says 
‘‘the excess storm-water ought to be discharged 
through a storm-water outlet,” and he refers to ‘‘a 
12in. pipe connecting the sump with the metro- 
litan sewere.”’ These observations prove that he 
is unacquainted with the real facts of the matters 
he questions. If he wishes to learn what the facts 
are, let him explore the places, and there ascertain 
them for himself. Then “ may be able to discover 
in what he is wrong in his deductions. 

As to his fourth paragraph, in which he says 
‘that time will prove the installation to be a 
failure, not only as a means of discharging the 
sewage, but .in a sanitary point of view,” time and 
circumstances have heoly incontestably.. proved 
that he and the clique he represents are false pro- 
phets. The ejectors and the gas engines have 
effectually done their work under varying circum- 
stances since Christmas last, and will, I am certain, 
continue todo so. If the installation should ever 
fail or get out of order, it will be through the neg- 
lect, inattention, or wilful damage to it of those 
baving charge of it. 

As to his fifth paragraph, that I have not 
answered his ‘‘crucial questions,” viz., how I 
ascertained the height of the sewage in the metro- 
politan sewers, and the depth of the sewage in the 
subway reservoir,—I may state that I have had special 
experience in ascertaining these matters, and there- 
fore no one is better acquainted with the various 
depths or altitudes of the sewage and rainfall flow- 
ing in the metropolitan sewers in Westminster and 
elsewhere both in dry and wet weather than I am. 
I also am as well acquainted with the depth of the 
sewage in the subway reservoir when 2,000 gallons, 
or any other quantity, overflows into it. I may add 
that the air panne used since the commencement 
has been 10 lb. per square inch ; that no more pres- 
sure has been, or ever will be, required under an 
circumstances; that the lift has never exceeded, 
and will never exceed, 20 ft. ; and that there never 
will be any flooding of the basements. 

As to his sixth, seventh, eighth, and remaining 
paragraphs, I may dispose of them by again stating 
the facts of the case, which he has not and cannot 
disprove, namely, (1) that the rain-storm at West- 
minster, on August 17th last, was 0°59 in. per hour; 
(2) that the area draining to the ejectors is 10 acres; 
(3) that the quantity of water draining from this 
area to the ejectors was 357 cubic feet, or 2,227 

allons per minute ; (4) that this quantity of water 
open 2,000 gallons which overflowed for two 
minutes into the subway reservoir), Shone’s three 
ejectors of 1,100 gallons aggregate capacity, and 
Atkinson's four gas-engines of 4-h.p. each, all work- 
ing together, successfully discharged at the rate of 
1,113} gallons per half-minute, without any flooding 
whatever of the basements ; and (5) that the lift was 
20 ft. to the head of water in the main low-level sewer 
outside. These are ‘‘ the actual facts of the case.” It 
is, therefore, not I who am ‘‘ labouring under a mis- 
apprehension,” but Mr. Donaldson himself, who will 
not accept the facts, and imagines and argues on all 
sorts of things which are beside the question. If 
he wants to know what the heads of water were on 
the 17th of August, on the receiving and discharging 
sides of the ejectors, let him go to the places, and 
ascertain, if he can, the particulars for himself. I 
ig much doubt, however, his capability to do 

is. 

The hydro-pneumatic system of drainage, as in- 
vented by Mr. Shone, and carried out at Eastbourne, 
at the Houses of Parliament, at Henley-on-Thames, 
at Warrington, at Southampton, and elsewhere, is 
now so well understood and appreciated by scientists, 
sanitary engineers, and the intelligent rate-paying 
— that nothing Mr. Donaldson, or the clique 

@ represents, may say in depreciation of it will 
have the slightest effect in retarding its adoption. 
Let all who are interested in sanitary drainage go 
to the authoritios at the places 1 have named, and 
learn from them as to the actual working of the 
system. 

I beg to say, in conclusion, that I shall not waste 
my time a! note answering Mr. Donaldson. 

October 15th, 1887, JOHN PHILLIPs. 





*,* Mr. Phillips will not be placed under any 
necessity to answer further letters from Mr. Donald- 
son,—in our columns, at all events. We have 
received a copy of a reprint of a letter addressed to 
the editor of the New York Sanitary Engineer, 
a by Mr. Donaldson, and dated December 17, 
1884, consisting entirely of a strong recommenda- 
tion of Mr. Shone’s system, and observing, among 
other things, that ‘“‘the safeguards used under 
the ordinary system, namely, storm-water over- 
flows, can be with equal ease used to relieve the 
ejectors when theShone system of sewage is adopted.” 
Mr. Donaldson describes himself in this letter as 
‘fa personal friend of Mr. Shone, engaged with 
him in promoting drainage schemes on his system.” 
The reprint of this letter bears on the cover a 
second letter, dated ten days later, and signed jointly 
by ‘‘ William Donaldson” and ‘‘Shone and Ault,” 
addressed to the Improvement Commissioners of 
Cambridge, and inviting their attention to the 
recommendation of the Shone system contained in 
Mr. Donaldson’s letter to the Sanitary, Engineer. 
It appears, therefore, that Mr. Donaldson was very 
recently doing all he could to recommend the system 
which he is now doing all he can to disparage. After 
that, the least we can say is, we cannot attach such 
value to Mr. Donaldson’s opinions or statements on 
the subject as to waste any more space upon them. 
If Mr. Shone thinks it worth while to reply 
categorically to the statements in Mr. Donaldson’s 
last Jetter, he can have space to do so in our next, 
and then the correspondence must close. 








A DECIMAL SYSTEM. 


Srr,—In your recent article [see p. 483, ante] 
on “ Our National Maps,” you allude to ‘‘ our 
tedious and troublesome duodecimal subdivision 
of the lineal foot,” and to the great advantage of 
substituting a decimal subdivision. This subject 
is of such great importance that I hope you 
will not allow it to-drop; for there is nothing 
by which you could do a greater service both 
to architects and to the nation at large than by 
setting on foot such a reform. One great defect of 
our present system is that it utterly fails in the 
essential point of oe accuracy, by the want 
of minute and regular subdivisions of the inch. 
Our eighths and sixteenths are always awkward, 
and for accurate calculation quite useless ; hence, 
whenever scientific men have to use careful and 
minute measurements, they are obliged to discard 
English measures altogether, and to use not only 
French measures, but French terms, which are so 
gaining ground that we shall have to adopt them 
bodily unless we speedily render our own system 
convenient and adapted to scientific necessities, For 
larger measures we are overburdened with useless 
and cumbersome cross-divisions, and a simplifica- 
tion of these is urgently needed. The random use 
of yards and feet in linear measure is bad enough ; 
but our square measures, in which some things are 
reckoned by the square foot, others by the square 
yard, some by the ‘‘square” of 100 square feet, 
others by the “‘rod” of 272, and where no number 
of linear yards makes up the side of a square acre, 
would strike a strangeras an absurdity, apparently 
designed to cause waste of labour and facilitate 
confusion. 

It would be hard, but would it be impossible, to 
divide the foot into tenths, hundredths, and thou- 
sandths, to abolish the yard, and make all larger 
measures multiples of a foot? We should thus at 
once have a simple and logical system, still retain- 
ing a link by which all measures could be easily 
converted from the old_to the new ; and we should 
save ourselves from the much harder alternative of 
embracing the entirely different system of France, 
with its long, ugly names, which otherwise appears 
to be inevitable. Shall it be reform or revolution? 
None would benefit by the former more than archi- 
tects ; will not they lead the way ? 

A. 8. FLOWER. 








A NEW METHOD OF VENTILATION. 


S1r,—Messrs. Boyle’s letter in the Builder of the 
15th inst. (which must not be too severely criticised, 
as their monopoly is being attacked) may be briefly 
condensed thus :—‘‘ Your systew of ventilating from 
above downwards is not uew, has been tried before, 
and is contrary to the laws of nature.” Messrs, 
Boyle recommend their own system of a mica fla 
(outlet) ventilator as answering every purpose which 
ours professes todo. Our own experience, and that, 
we venture to think, of most people who have had to 
do with the system they advocate, is that it is not 
satisfactory. These ventilators are noisy, and we 
have heard of one instance at least in which they 
had to be blocked up from this cause alone. 

Our letter in yours of the 15th inst. [p. 547, 
ante] will have explained the reason for the 
interposition of the cylinder in our system of 
ventilation, viz., as a disconnector to prevent 
the heating of the dcowncast pipe, which, with- 
out some such mode of isolating it, would be 
liable to become heated in the same manner as the 
upcast pipe, and thus probably cause a reverse 
action. Jt has other functions, one of which we 
suspect to be additional motive power due to the 
rarefaction and expansion of the air within by reason 
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of the heat; but this is a point on wh} 

not at the present moment feel justice he ” 
larging until further investigations enable ug = 
speak with more certainty. It is to be infe - 
that Messrs. Boyle’s experiment in a ey 
similar direction to ours in Ventilating the 
mills at Greenock failed in a more or less depts. 
but this is easily explained to us by two facts ie 9 
that the = of exit of the conducting shafts 
employed by them was not the point of maximum 
draught in the flue, as in our system ; and second] 
that the shafts, not being disconnected somewher 
in their course (for which purpose we insert 
cylinder with a syphon), were liable to become heated 
throughout, and so gradually lose their efficacy ag 
air conductors, and possibly even cause a reverse 
action to be set up. It is true that hot air 
naturally rises, but this tendency can be modi. 
fied by superior attraction, and this is what 
we claim for our invention. We have not ip 
actual practice had to employ artificial means of 
creating a draught, but in certain cases in summer 
this may be necessary, or where the flue is defective: 
and to provide for such contingencies we suggest 
that a gas-jet may be used with advantage in the 
cylinder, and a blast fan can be applied to the flue 
by us in large halls, but in any case this latter only 
refers to our comprehensive scheme for ventilatin 
large buildings. Lastly, we would invite Messrs, 
Boyle, or any of your readers who take an interest 
in this important problem of sanitary science, to 
inspect our system, which we feel sure will carry 
conviction to the most sceptical. 


Youna & Moss, 








Aberdeen New Public Baths.—The cere. 
mony of opening the newly-finished Public 
Baths at Aberdeen took place en the 12th inst, 
Lord Provost Henderson presided. The build. 
ings (which cost 6,000/.) belong to a limited 
liability company, who have secured a site at 
the east end of Constitution-street, abutting on 
the Links, and measuring nearly an acre, so 
that there is space to enlarge the buildings if 
the venture proves a great success. The front 
buildings, two stories in height, face the Queen’s 
Lirks, from which place of recreation they are 
well seen, and present a pleasing contrast to the 
rather plain buildings in the neighbourhood. 
The front elevation is 90 ft. in length, the mate- 
rials used being white Aberdeenshire granite in 
hammer-blocked ashlar, relieved with dressed 
string courses and pediments, &c. In the front 
block there are on the ground-floor the entrance 
lobbies, staircase, ticket office, superintendent's 
rooms, cloak-room, and refreshment-room ; and 
on the first floor a spacious billiard-room, 
directors’ room, and first and second class 
slipper baths, Russian bath, dressing-rooms, &e. 
At the west end of the front block are situated 
the steam-boiler house and engine and pump 
rooms. The principal feature of the buildings, 
however, is the swimming-bath lying at the 
rear. This bath is 75 ft. long by 30 ft. wide, 
with a depth of 3 ft. 6 in. at one end, gradually 
increasing to 7 ft. at the other, and is lined with 
white enamelled tiles. Along the sides of the bath 
are ranged dressing-boxes and also fresh-water 
foot-baths, lavatories, &c. In the hall con- 
taining the swimming-bath is a promenade and 
gallery to accommodate about 900 spectators. 
At one end there is a commodious gymnasium. 
The upper part of the roof is glass, and venti- 
lation is provided by means of moveable louvre 
boards in the roof. The buildings are hea 1 
throughout by steam pipes. The water for be 
baths is pumped from the sea, about 600 yards 
distant, through 9-in. cast-iron pipes laid across 
the Queen’s Links. The water 1s drawn from 
the sea by a 25-h.p. engine and er 
pump, capable of filling the swimming-ba® i 
two hours, thus admitting = the a 7 ing 
changed once a day or otftener |} 
Before being used in the baths the salt —_ 
will be filtered through beds of sand and _~ 
and perforated pipes. The equipments 0 Baw 
baths are on the best modern models, and ~ 
been erected from designs by Messrs. en 
& Marr, civil engineers and arc Y 
Aberdeen. - 

The Swinton Local Board and 
Pollution of the Irwell.— The Swinton or 
Board, who have been served with ae 
both Captain Dauntesey, of Agecroft are “a 
the Salford Rivers Conservancy Committee, ; 

: k. Pendlebury, 22 
cease polluting Slack Brook, . 
the river Irwell, have invited Mr. V yor ye Shey 
of Manchester, to visit Pendlebury an por 
' d by the Board's 
upon the scheme prepared DY » of the 
surveyors for dealing with the a 
above district. The Board have pv etien 
several acres of land for erecting rd 
and other works.—Manchester Guardian. 
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NWOTE—TO SET THE INSYRUMENT,TO REDUCE OR ENLARCE TO ANY Nae QUIRED PROPORTION x 
TAKE THE SUM AND DIFFERENCE OF THE FRACTIONAL TERMS THEN ASTHE NSUMIS TO THE TABLE p = 
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VERNIERS TO ZERO, AND WITH THE ARMS AT RICHT ANCLES TO THE CENTRE BAR, MAKE A 3 To >» 20°000 = =z 
MARK WITH THE TRACER AND PENCIL POINTS, THEN WHEEL THE INSTRUMENT HALF ROUNO 4103 14-285 é = 
AND PLACING THE TRACER INTO THE MARK MADE BY THE PENCIL, THE PENCK SHOULD 5 to 4 \ bieadd ~ : 
FALL INTO THAT MADE BY THE TRACER; If IT DOES NOT, HALF THE ERROR IS TC BE 6 to 5 \ 9°090 > ~~ 
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Che Student’s Column. 


LAND SURVEYING AND LEVELLING. 

XVII.— ENLARGING AND REDUCING PLANS. 
fet enlargement of plans by the aid of 
nf either the pentagraph or the eidograph 
—== can never be recommended where great 
accuracy 1s of importance. Where possible, the 
best way is to replot the whole survey from the 
field-book to the enlarged scale required. But 
it may be well, nevertheless, to describe these 
instruments, as they are of use under some 
circumstances. 

The pentagraph is usually made of brass, and 
consists of four flat bars, so fixed as always to 
form a parallelogram in all positions of the 
instrument. The two longer bars shown in the 
igure are united by a double pivot, which is 
fixed to the end of one of the bars, and works 
in two holes placed at the end of the other. 
: € pencil point is attached to one of these 
— and the tracer point to the other bar. 
— two shorter bars are fixed by pivots to the 
7 bars, and are also joined at their opposite 
she - @ similar manner to the joint uniting 
so a bars. The position of either the 
* tm the tracing-point is a fixture, while 
ie a of the fulcrum attached to one of 
ae er bars and the position of either the 
the ng oF the pencil point which is attached to 
re eae longer bar can be shifted to suit 
adings portion required for reduction. This 
bo — is effected by means of sliding 
al se can be fixed at any part of the 

chen ae and short bars by turning milled- 
alte P screws. The fulcrum contains 

nag to which is fixed a bright iron or 
rod er} over which the whole instrument 
a adi nin use, being balanced by the six 
mae on which rest upon the drawing 
working = © upon which the instrument is 
paper feats 8 important that the drawing- 
table eta perfectly flat wpon a level 
instrument € the wheels upon which the 
jerks, wh; 8 mounted will sustain fre t 

» Which will lead to ; "ih 
drawing, O imaccuracy in the 
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In the eidograph, consisting mainly of three 
brass bars, these supporting wheels are dis- 
pensed with, and the whole instrument is solely 
supported by the central fixed stand over which 
it works. The bar marked A carries the tracer 
and the bar marked B carries the pencil. The 
central bar is clamped at C. When employed 
for reduction, as shown in the detail plan, the 
portion of the central bar carrying the bar 
marked A is heavier than the portion of the 
central bar carrying the bar marked B. Hence 
the balance-weight is placed upon the short end 
of the central bar to steady the instrument in 
such a position that the whole is balanced over 
the fulcrum under C. 

The geometrical construction of these instru- 
ments is based upon the principle involved in 


the construction of similar triangles. In both 
the pentagraph and the eidograph tke pencil- 
holder, the tracer, and the fulcrum should 
under all circumstances be in a right line when 
set up ready for use, so that a fine string 
stretched from the pencil-holder to the tracer- 
holder should pass over the fulcrum as indi- 
cated by the dotted line shown in the diagram 
which illustrates the eidograph. Otherwise the 
instrument is not correctly set. 

The pencil-holder is made to slide easily up 
and down the cylinder in whieh it rests, and 
the draughtsman is enabled to raise it off the 
paper when not required to mark by gently 
pulling the silk cord attached to the lever arm, 
which cord passes over the bars of the instru- 
‘ment to the tracer point to which it can be 
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fastened if desired, so that the draughtsman; The second division of Mr. Harrington's 


can prevent false or unnecessary marks being 
made upon the paper by passing over the cord 
at the tracer end two fingers of the same hand 
that moves the tracer. Additional small 
weights are provided to rest upon the top of 
the pencll-holder when the pencil is required 
to make strong marks upon the paper. 

When the plan to be reduced contains 
numerous buildings, the use of the proportional 
compass will be found advisable. Those fitted 
with a rack gearing for the movement of 
the slider are the best, as they can be 
most accurately set by means of the milled. 
headed adjusting screw shown in the diagram, 
and when clamped by the opposite milled- 
beaded screw, are not liable to slip. To move 
the adjusting screw, the clamp screw must be 
first loosened, and the instrument is then so 
set that when the arms are opened, the dis- 
tance between the points marked A and C 
bears the required proportion to the distance 
between the points marked Band D. The plan 
to be reduced, and the paper upon which the 
reduced plan is to be plotted, are covered with 
squares drawn to their correct scales respec- 
tively, and the intersection of the lines are 
indexed for reference by numbers in the one 
direction, and by Jetters in the other direction. 








Books. 


Sanitary Engineering for India. By B. R. 
Harkinoton, C.E. Calcutta: W. Newman 
& Co. 1887. 

‘““ SANITARY Engineering,” the title of a worx 
lately published in Calcutta, has been written, 
the author states, with a view to affording 
instructions “to municipal officials and others 
not specially informed on the subject.” Sani- 
tation, though sorely needed, cannot be said to 
have yet obtained a firm footing in India, and 
Mr. Harrington may be right when he observes 
that the methods and works which are needed 
by, and adapted to, European conditions are 
not applicable as yet to Eastern countries. In 
his remarks, however, on the disposal of sewage, 
he seems to have overlooked the fact that their 
prejudices must, at all events for a long time 
to come, prevent the Hindoo portion of the 
agricultural community being reconciled to the 
idea of sewage farms. 





treatise is devoted to the kindred subject of 
the water-sapply of towns, which is perhaps of 
greater importance than that of drainage in a 
climate which during nine months of the year 
is perfectly dry. It is undoubtedly true that 
the health of the native population is more 
dependent on, and is more affected by, the 
quality of the water-supply than by the con. 
dition of the drainage, and is therefore deserving 
of prior attention. The author states that 
“the pressure system ” is not adapted to Indian 
towns generally, and the statistics of com- 
parative cost per head of population, if correct, 
go to prove his assertion. Without accepting 
his views altogether, it may be admitted that, 
asa general rule, there is no need to adopt the 
European system for the supply of towns, and 
that the wants of the population generally may 
be sufficiently met by a simple gravitation 
system. But Mr. Harrington argues too ex- 
clusively from the situation of the great cities 
of Upper India, and the existing sources of 
supply from snow-fed rivers. In the peninsula 
different conditions prevail, and it is only from 
a few rivers that a perennial supply of water 
can be depended upon; hence a system of 
storage is absolutely necessary, and where such 
a system has to be resorted to, the supply 
under pressure necessarily follows both on the 
score of economy in distribution and preven- 
tion of waste, as well as security from pollution. 
In no other way could the cities of Madras and 
Bombay have been supplied. There are many 
other cities in Mysore, the Deccan, and Rajpu- 
tana similarly situated. Where, however, it is 
possible to draw direct from snow-fed rivers, as 
in Upper India, undoubtedly water may be 
supplied by simple gravitation so as to meet all 
the requirements of a town or village com- 
munity, but it is questionable whether Mr. 
Harrington has realised all the difficulties of 
securing the permanency of the off-take in 
rivers whose beds are constantly shifting and 
whose level varies so much in the season of 
flood and low water. His plan of distribution, 
however, as illastrated in his diagrams, certain] 

seems to combine ical effectiveness as we 

as simplicity; and if there are no local objec- 
tions it undoubtedly is deserving of con- 
sideration on the score of economy, and may, 
it is to be hoped, if it has not already done 


80, attract the attention of the authorities in 


India. 
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A Treatise upon Cable or 
applied to the Working Of Street and 
Railways. By J. Bucknate Surry 
Offices of Engineering. 1887. ; 

Tuis book consists of a reprint of a serie 
articles which have lately appeared i, n° 
pages of our contemporary Engineering ma 
author has been engaged for some ; 
carrying out the practical work connected with 
the subject of which he treats, and his ‘eae 
has a real and living interest for those who may 
be engaged in working out problems of a like 
nature. This is a point that will not be =. 
appreciated by practical working engineers in 
the present day, when the schoolman and 
theorist occupy so mach of the technical book. 
producing field. 

In his preface Mr. Smith tells us 
of twelve and a half millions sterling have bee, 
expended upon tramways in this kingdom alone 
and three per cent. of the entire populati . 
is carried daily by this means of transport, and 
in some cities one person in five, 20 per cent. of 
the population, travels daily on street railroad) 
This being the case, itis evident that tramways 
should have a literature, and Mr. Buckna)! 
Smith supplies the most important contributioy, 
yet issued of a no inconsiderable branch of +} e 
subject, and one, if the author is right in his 
opinions, that will take afar more prominent 
position in the near future. 

The modern tramway,—a term, by the bye, 
against which the author exclaims,—was firster. 
ployed in the United States as early as 1832, bu: 
it was not antil 1852 that the first successful line 
was laid down. The first type of street railroad 
was introduced in this country at Birkenhead in 
1860, and the next year obtained temporary 
footing in London. The “Endless Cab 
Haulage System,” the chief subject of the 
book, was introduced during the year 1873 in 
San Francisco, and had the important merit of 
achieving a marked financial success. Since 
then it has been adopted in other cities of the 
United States and has crossed the ocean t 
Australia and New Zealand, besides being tried 
in other countries. In England we first had 
practical experience of the system on ow 
suburban height of Highgate Hill, where 
cable line was built in the year 1883, and 
similar works are described as being in course 
of construction in other parts of London and in 
Edinburgh and Birmingham. 

In his introductory chapter the author gives 
further particulars relating to the introduction 
of tramways in general. In 1875 powers were 
granted by Act of Parliament authorising steam 
traction, and, as our readers are aware, elec- 
tricity and compressed air have both been used 
for supplying motive power. We can hardly 
expect to see the other fast rising source of 
motive power, gas, used for locomotive pur 
poses, although even that is possible if startung 
improvements in gas producers and means of 
refrigeration are in store; but the petroleum 
engine may yet propel the street cars of our 
cities, although here again we want vast strides 
of improvement to bring such a motive power 
within the range of practical problems. . 

These speculations are, however, beside the 
mark, and we must return to our author 40 
his cable haulage, which is very much wituin 
the field of engineering practice. 5ir Frederick 
Bramwell told the members of the British 
Association at Manchester, a few weeks 4°, 
that rope haulage was first introduced by » 
less & person than the great Brune! (we do not 
know whether Sir Frederick meant to inciuce 
mining operations) in the construction of the 
Thames Tunnel; and some of onr readers, 
alas! too few now, for time passes,—ca” 
remember when the trains on the Blackwall 
Railway were hauled from Poplar by roper 
worked by stationary engines. This, however, 
was a very different system to that which Mr. 
Smith has been instrumental in introducing 
into this country from across the Atlantic. *© 
will be as well, however, to let our autho! 
enumerate the merits of his system in b 
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words. It offers important advantages, by a 
ducing the working and maintenance ¢* penses 
by avoiding dirt, smoke, sparks, and ag 
and by obviating cruelty to horses. On ™ 
last point Mr. Smith lays considerable _ s 
and not without reason. The working lile © * 
tram horse averages 4} years, and annua J 
about 5,000 horses are crippled, used iho 
destroyed by the tramways of this cous / 
alone. In other words, the existence aud ao 
of a tram horse might be described yar ya 
exaggeration a4 doath by slow torture, 48 ¥ 
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trust that there are few, even in this age of 
practical considerations, who would not wel- 
come any system that would put an end to 80 
much misery to the most faithful and uncom- 
plaining of our dumb servants. But even for 
the hard-headed * practical man the me- 
haulage should have attractions. With 

mule traction, 77 per cent. of the 
takings of a tramway are absorbed by hauling. 
There can be little doubt that a mechanical 
system can be devised that will move tram-cars 
at a less costly rate than this, and we may 
hope, tine refi re, that steam locomotives, cables, 
or electricity may come more and more into 
even if Mr. Smith is right in his somewhat 
cynical if over-true remark that, “in practice, 
we may rest assured that the public and com- 
panies, however profeasedly humane, will still 
continue to use animal power so as it 
suits their convenience or their pockets. 


chanical 
horse or 


use, 


long 


’? 





Leaving, however, what Mr. Smith refers to} 
ae ‘ethical recommendations,’ we may give a} 
brief glance at the contents of the book. We | 
‘nd first mention made of the application of | 
rope haulage to mining purposes, and the | 
author then goes on to give some particulars of | 


the old Blackwall Railway, to which we have 
already made reference. Other early cable 
railways are aleo referred to, covering a 


phical range from Canterbury to Hong 


ev ry) 
rego i 


kong. In 1844 there were thirty-seven miles 
of wire rope used for hauling on the Durham 


and Sunderland Railway. 
To work the system of endless cable traction 
there are, of course, required powerful stationary 
hanling engines. «At Highgate, where the line 
‘sahbouta mile in length and of unusual difh- 
culty to work, there are two twenty-five horse- 
nower engines situated in one house at the top 
of the hill. The cable passes from the winding 
rums round gnide pulleys into the trench 
which runs between the raila wherever the cars 
have to be pulled. From beneath the cars 
descends & gripping arrangement by 
which the car can be attached to or released 
from the rope at will, as it may be necessary 
to stop or go on, 
the gripper descends, is § in. wide. 
of ecrncible steel wire. I! 
in circumference and weighs about 


~ os 


which 


canoie 18 made is 


> 
nve 


™ . 
: 


é various devices by which difficulties 
inherent to such a means of locomotion are got 
over are explained in the book. The author 
gives, in clear and simple language, descriptions 


of most of the important features ; 
aly 


illustrations with which the work abounds are 


of 


+} 
viet 


mechanical problems dealt with. A 


chapter is devoted to the explanation of the | 


process of wire-rope manufacture, and the work 


City and Southwark subway scheme. 


Ciuesti ns, Answers, 


j 7 oom » 7 F 
n> ie He tong P OLETHRS 3 OT, & 
to 


Di s ‘TUplions relatina Steam He iti f 
steam Fitting. From the Sanitary Engi- 


New York: The Sanitary Engineer. 


Tuis is, in fact, a kind of reprint of ‘‘ Answers 
to Correspondents”’ given in the , 
E ngimeer, and it contains a good deal of valuable 
information, even to experts in steam heating. 
Many of the replies are small essays, taking the 
questions submitted for their text. 
and questions were apparently civen as they 
appeared in the pages of our contemporary, the 
labour of the editor or compiler having only 
been that of classifying them into sections. 
he various heads under which the subject is 
treated are as follow:—Boilers, Value of 
Heating Surfaces, Radiators and Heaters, 
Piping and Fitting, Ventilation, Steam, Cutting 
Nipples and sending Pipes, Raising Water 
Automatically, Moisture on Walls, and Mis- 
cellaneong Questions. The reader will not, 
of course, expect to find all these sub- 
jects exhaustively treated, for it could hardly 
be hoped that correspondents would be so com- 
paisant as to frame their questions to this 
end,— indeed, their chief characteristic appears 
to ve to ask the game question over and over 
again. There ig, however, a great deal of 
information packed away in these answers, 
although some of them ‘appear to be of not 
Hd recom date, and the numerous illustra- 
" are well calculated to help the text. 
- ‘on ™ the way we have indicated, we have 
q ion in recommending the book to the 
hotice of English practitioners. 


Sirvit lary 





The answers | 
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RECENT PATENTS. 
ABSTRACTS OF SPECIFICATIONS. 


' ; 
11,889, Improvements in the Manufacture of 
Pigments. F. W. Lyte. 


This invention refers to an impr 
previous specification in which the I 
ducing the pigment from basic 
The principal difference is in th. 
and subjecting the materia! 
great pressure, 


vement on a 
rocess of pro- 
salts is described. 
drying, grinding, 


pre viously hamed to 


14,206, Improvements in Window Fastenings 
R. A. Lee: ng 

The object of this invention is 
window-sashes in any d: 
lation, &c., and to 
being opened above a 
inside. 
box 


to secure the 
ired position for venti- 
prevent 
fixed 
The apparatus consists 
with a foot or flange at 
being open at the front 
at the back and top to 


~~ 


the window- sash 
distance m the 
of a wedge shaped 
its the box 
made with a slot 
auow of a T-y lece s)i ling 


‘ 
re 


, 


na 5c. 


in it. A T-shaped stud of meta! is also made so 
that its stem will slide through the wedge-shaped 
box. Two pieces of India-rubber are placed round 


: + ‘ 
these, and the action is that the T-piece is allowed 
to rest on the top of the sl t, and takes its 


wr 
position, with the india-rubber resting against the 
BAST ; but 48 £000 a is 18 atte mpted to raise the 


bottom or iower the top sash, the T-piece, with the 
rubber, towards the end of the 
wedged-shaped facing, and prevents the window 
from being opened. 


moves down thin 


13,053, Improved soRs Valve. J. Creighton. 


ry" , - . . : 
his valve is designed to obviate the inconvenience 
of cutting off the supply from a number when one of 
the series is out of 


order, or during the temporary 
remova 1] 


rmore of the taps, ibe invention 
‘ 


as 


of 
relates to the class of 
vaives, and by means of 
the main is regulated 


‘ 


One P 
valves known as Re 
it the supply of water from 
or entirely sbut off. 


| ® , : . 
valve being placed in the box, the action of un 


screwing the tap checks, or stops the supply, 
whereas when the Lap iS screwed hor e, the Vaive 
Opens, and the flow is continuous, 
14.674, Portland Cement. W. Scott and 
}: : : ) } 
According to this invention, Portland, Roman, or 
hydraulic cement is mixed with flints, crave 
| flint sand, and slakedlime. These mater t 


The continuous alot. through | 
The i 


ee rere enn oe 


into a suitable reducing apparatus whereby the 
mixture is reduced to a very fine powder, and with 
i certain proportion of : a qi 


Za . 7 io oe 
C@eMeny 8 pre ced 


IDLT@UIENUS A&A QUICK -SEULILIL 


; 
LAU 


14.848. Ventilating Buildings. G. Barker. 


he svstem of ventilation which is the s ect of 
. . , ; 

| this patent 1s particulariy designed for dw 

; 5 

rooms, and cor admitting air thre ha 


admirably suited for conveying a sufficient idea | 


i 
; 
' 


' 


concludes with a well-written description of the |. 


jecting spurs on its under face, Ww hed them- 
'selves in the joists or beam, with a not t the | 
rear end for engagement with a fixed a! ' ¢ A | 
_cross-headed pusher is fitted to slide in gu les on | 
' the upper face of the bed-plate, and 1s operated by @ 


push-head between a pair of upright pilates rising 
from the bed plate, one of the uprights helnor 
formed with rack-teeth, with which a point on th 
llever engaves to bold the leve and push- head uv] 
to work. The cam is connected with the pusb- | 
head by a slotted link to facilitate the ' lrawa!, 


' : F . a ii y ! 
and the) ay Sow’ ee ie 


@2nud Consists 1D 
louble door, which appears to the eye as an ord 
The current of ; 
, but preferably brought in at the out 
side near the lower panels of the do lad 
into the apartment as near the celiing as | ssibie, 


way desired 


9,783, Flooring Cramp. A. 58. 
F. Mott. 
The bed plate of this 


CcrTratop has rearwar y I ri 


cam formed on a hand-lever p 


NEW APPLICATIONS FOR PATENTS. 
Oct. 7. 13.576, W. 


sashes, Ac. 


+ * . i 7 s | 
i ubpinD, Fasten! iS 4 - 


| Oct, 8.—15,604, W. Day and G. Dimmer, Water 
| waste Preventer Syphon Fiushing Cist 13,656 
W_ Rickwood. Plates and Buttons for Fixing and 





of Coverings, &c. 

Oct, 10.---13,675, T. Potter, Door Checks and 
Closers.——13,676, H. Harris, FI ge Cisterns. 
13.678, F. Pelzer, Turbine Ventilator.—13,650. J 
Season, Construction of Roofs.—19,56, Hi, 


Brick and Tile Kilns, &c.—13,709, ©. Stewart, 


Securing lv 


. 


’ ISTiT 
»,! . ‘ 


( rTOSss, 


Machine for Making Dowel Pins. _ a | 
13.740, C. Duplany, Fireproot Curtains | 
for Theatres and Construction of such Buildings.— | 
13.782, G. Willsmer, Dustbins. 
; OT | 
13. 896. C, Smith, Flush Cistern and | 
Humbiet, 


Oct. 11. 


Oct. 12.--13,796, W. Hopkins, Hanging 
Poising Doors. * 
Appliances for losets. —13, 828, 
Hollow Fireproof Partitions. , mre 
Oct. 13.—13,856, A. Heath, Securing now to 
- . ° . rs , — . 4 . . ore oO ¢ in- 
Spindles, —14,809, HH. Steven, Fasten g for - 
water Pipes, &c 13.869, C. Evans, Painters 
; , , ‘ ‘ : a she 
Brush Binder. — 13,902, RK. Punsh Dy as 
Flooring, and Roofing Material. — lv,vin, A. 
Osterberg.—Fastening or Fixing Window-sashes, 
&o,-—13,920, J. and B. Craven, Machines for Making 


Sanitary and Drain Pipes. 


G. 


310N CLFIC (8 ACCEPTED. 
PROVISIONAL SPECIFIC ATIONS A | . 
Professor Silvanus P, Thompson, D. Sc., on “ Technical 


Combined Compasses, Calli- 


10,675, J. Rickerby, 
pers, T and Set Square, ko,—1 





. lator ’ 
—_ Lice 
| City—46, Fetter-lane, freehold 
| Robertsbridge, Sussex—Walter’s Farm, conta 





Baver and C., | 


voted in rear of the} 


| B.A. 7°30 p.m, 


i Mr. J 


Paving. 


| Archeo 


3 p.m. 


1,221, J. Sington, | 


ee 





“crews aud Screw-drivers. — 12,116, E 
! leath and W., Geddes, Fireproof Curtains for 
l'heatres, &c.—12,328, A. Melville, Fireproof (: 
tains for Theatres and other Buildings, —12.362. P. 
Garrett, Counterbalancing Window-sashes. 
Pr. A i rd, Ventilator. —12,893, 5S. Harrison, Test- 
Ing Gras Pipes and Fittings.—9,384, J. Miller 
Y entilators. iZ,204, R. Johnson and T. PB n 
H ‘nd-Saws. 12,041, E. Kirby, Window-fasténings, 
oe 12.467. 4. W inrow and H Tan ly. Brick. 
making Machines.—12,707, C. Peak. Metal] 


| , - ; ’ 
and W Indow Plates, . 19.935. J. Macme Kal W ind- 


guards and Ventilators,—13,001. J. H idson, Auto 
matic Fire Sprinklers, 
COMPLETE SPECIFICATIONS ACCEPTED. 
Open to Opposition for Two Months. 
14,126, D. Wilkins, Chimney and Ventilating 


. 12 - vir ve 
Shaft-tops, 410,21 i. WV Murray, W ind ; a ishes 
and Frames, —26 


i, J. Gamble, Warming and Venti- 


lating Houses, &c.—366, T. Sterne. Ventilating 

? Pane Bol nom 74 é ' 3S 
Rooms or Buildings. —12,948, J. Lowe, Machine fo 
Cutting the Edges of Wall-paper. -— 

, . *7} : ™ ’ 
Ickringill, Securing and Ornamenting Pa etry 
LO, f L.. Uppenheimer, W ood blo x r oy 
: vs, . , . ‘? ‘ : . 

1. 354, Ww. Farrell, (,auge tor obtainin Lines, 
oo KX » AD W orkiz 4 A) i 7 t C 
11,109, J. Carrett, Chimney-t p- 








OF PROPERTY. 


EXCHANGE REP‘ 


+ 


RECENT SALES 
ESTATE R 
OCTOBER 10, 
| By Warteres & Sons, 
Chobham, Surrey—Millbrook Farm, 108a, Ir. 2tp. £5. 
Enclosures of freehold land, Sa. Ir. 34p. ...... 
OcTOBER 11. 


By G. A. WILKINsoN. 


127a, Or. 3p. peinebenenaian " 29 
Enclosures of land adjoining, I4a. Ir. 10p. by 
OcToper 12. 
By L. Farmer 
Minones ae Charch-street, freehold .... 
By Mr. Extrs, 
Bermondsey— 107 and 109, Jamaica-r ad, free! 
13 and 15, Francombe.street, freehold ... i 45 
/ By W. Barggrr. 
Upper Sydenham—96, 98, and 100, Wells-road, 73 
years, ground-rent i6/. ........ a 
| Brixton—38 and 39, Thornton-street, 37 ve 
ground-rent 3 sastiestiaiiiibaiiiabiaiinedd 
OCTOBER 13, 
By E. Srimsoy. 
| Brixton—S and 10, Effra Parade, freehold 
Pim 3, Gillingham-street, 37 vears, gr 


—~e af 
re} aeeece ‘ } 


New hent-road — 18 Falmouit h-road, iS years 


’ U 
TOUNG-TENE Of....,.cce.-s00. se 
Lambeth—-38, Caroline-street, freehold ; : 
1; | Camberwell—206 and 208, Albany-road, freeboid 78) 

By E. Ricnuarps & Co. 
| Wandsworth, Trinity-road—The residence cali 
Holmesdale, freehold _ 630 
By Newson & Harpry 
| Islington—10, Upper Park-street, 22 years, gr 

rent 5i... edesseccccceorss 3.0 


< 
bl ve 
5 v- J 


and 33, Hassard-road 


i, Ay 


, 
A 
a .* . ** . . 
20 and 22, Dunloe-street, freehoid ........ 650 
| Morning-lane, freehoid wee 25 
; — ; = } >= 
Homerton—4l, Berger-road, freehoid ....... 2% 





MEETINGS. 
Fripay, 





OcToper 21. 


, 
Architectural Assocsation. — Opening Meeting of the 
Session. by the President, Mr. . | Slater, 


Address by 
Ty . 


Society of Antiquaries of Scot 1 (i ' ? 
Arc ry).—Mr. Alexander 8. Murray, LL.D., “The 
Archwology of Greece.”’ I. 4 p.m, 


Moypay, OcTOBER 24. 
nitquaries fF Scotland Re) 


Mr. Alexander 8S. Murray, LL.D., 
Greece,””’ Il $ p.m. 


Society of 
ir vy). 
Archeology ol 

TUESDAY, OCTOBER 25. 
Sunitary J 


’ 


Parkes Museum (Lectures fi P " 7 
_F. J. Sykes, B. Sc., M.R.C.S., on “G 
Powers and Duties of Inspectors of Nuisances ; Met 
of Inspection.” 5 p.m, . 

Glasgow Architectural Association, — Mr. J. J, Burnet 
F.S.A., on “ The Architect’s Assistant.” 


roperR 26. 


land (Rhind Lectures in 
LL.D., on ** The 


WeEpyEspday, 0 

f Antiquaries of Scot 
Anti ? | 

Mr. Alexander 8S. Murray, 
lil, 4p.m. 


Socrery 
Arc! . ° 2 
Archwoiogy ol Greece, 

Farpay, OcToBER 28. 

Parkes Museum ( Le ures Sor Nan rary Inez Z : 
Mr J. F. J. Sykes, B. Sc., M.R.C.S., on ‘Nature of 
> . . 7 “ Z pa = , 
Nuisances, including Nuisances the abatement of whic h is 

Manlt — 
dificuit. 8 p.m, ; 

Society of Antiquarves y Scotland (Rhind Lect 

logy). ~—Mr. Alexander 8S. Murray, LL.D., on " The 
of Greece.” 4 p.m, 
“3” lent Fund. — Annual 


fora) — 


ree in 


chaology 
— oa Meeting. 


re Benev 


SaTugDay, OcTossr 22. 


Aldenham Institute (Goldington Orescent, V.W.) — 


Education.”” 3S p.m, 
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Wiscellanen. 


Paints.—A Danish es 
. Didrichsen, of » BAS pro~ 
one pation fireproof paints with which erperi- 
ments have just been made. Two little wooden 
buildings were erected, furnished with curtains, 
&c., one building being painted with the new 
paint and the other not. The latter was 
consumed in nine minutes, whilst the former 
was at the end of a quarter of an hour not 
warmer than that the walls could be touched, 
although only j in. in thickness. Other experi- 
ments were also made with thatched roofs, 
those coated with the paint not burning, but 
only becoming charred ; whilst gauze, such as is 
used for theatrical dresses, showed an equal 
resistance to burn. Even when petroleum was 
poured on wood thus impregnated the fire made 
but little progress. M. Didrichsen has patented 
his invention. 

The Theatres of Brussels.—The grand 
opera in Brussels, the Théatre de la Monnaie, 
which was opened a few weeks ago, has been 
greatly improved. The passages have been 
widened, and the number of exits increased in 
all parts of the house, whilst the orchestra has 
been so constructed as to be raised and lowered 
in order to make the performers invisible when 
Wagner's operas are being played, according 
to the composer’s favourite arrangement. 
The house is still lighted with gas, but 
in the course of the present month it 
will be replaced by the electric light. In 
Belgium, by the bye, all theatres are under 
the supervision of the local authorities; thus 
in the smaller towns the Commissioner of 
Police is responsible for all] safety arrangements 
in case of fire. During the last few months 
nearly all Belgian theatres have, in consequence 
of the fires in Paris and at Exeter, been greatly 
improved, whilst one, the Théatre des Galeries, 
in Brussels, has been condemned. The new 
Flemish theatre opened in that city a couple of 
weeks ago is fitted with iron galleries with 
numerous exits, whence iron ladders lead down 
to the floor of the house. 

Burwash, Sussex.—The new (R.C.) Church 
of St. Joseph, built by Madame de los 
Heros, of Southover Hall and Carlton Honuse- 
terrace, has been opened. The church is built 
of local bricks with Bath stone dressings, is 
cruciform on plan, and consists of nave, 
chancel, and side chapels, these latter forming 
the transepts. The chapels and chancel have 
circular apsidal ends and a delicate arcading 
runs round each. The nave has wagon vaulting 
in brick in pointed form, carried on stone 
transverse ribs, and terminating against the 
chancel arch. The side chapels are domed in 
brick and stone. The chancel is elahorately 
groined, the filling in being of fine brick. The 
carving has been executed by Mr. A. Stevens ; 
the hot-water heating by Mr. F. W. Gritten ; 
the marble mosaic by Mr. R. Davison; the 
glazing by Mesers. Bell & Co. The Presbytery 
adjoining the church is also near completion. 
The contract has been satisfactorily carried 
out, under the architect, by Mr. E. Thurton, 
of Tunbridge Wells. 

Window- Accidents.— Attention 
has been repeatedly called to the extreme risk 
to which servants are exposed when standing 
or sitting on the outside ledges of windows for 
the purpose of cleaning them. It should go 
without saying that such work is wholly unfit 
for female servants, and they ought never to 
be permitted to clean the outside of windows 
atall. Even for men, unless they are steady, 
careful, and “ strong ” -headed, there is much 
danger. Yet what is to be done? The 
fessed window-cleaners are generally reckless 
of carpets and paint, and the percentage of 
panes of glass they break, while repudiating all 
liability for damages on frivolous pretences, is 
very large ; moreover, they are so arbitrary in 
their practices and aberrant in their arithmetic, 

that it is & misery to employ them. Windows 
ought to be so constructed as regards sashes 
that they could be cleaned from the inside. 
Where this is not practicable, it is better to use 
long-handled pads, which do not necessitate 
either standing or sitting on the ledges, or 

leaning against the too often broken or itmeeruss 
frames themselves. It is lamentable that 
limbs and lives should be imperilled and oc- 
simple and quite ordinary domestic function 
enn ought to be wholly free from risk —— 

ncet. 


THE BUILDER. 
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Manchester Architectural Association. 
The annual conversazione of the Manchester 
Architectural Association was held on Tuesday, 
October 18, in the lectare-hall of the Athenwum, 
Princess-street. There was a large attendance 
of members and their friends, who were 
received by the President of the Association, 
Mr. A. H. Davies-Colley, A.R.I.B.A., who also 
delivered a short address, in which he reviewed 
the work of the year, and welcomed the 
members and guests. Mr. Davies-Colley was 
supported by Mr. Lawrence Booth, Past- 
President; Mr. A. E. Murray, Honorary 

of the Royal Institute of Architects 
of Ireland; Mr. G. G. Hoskins, President of 
the Northern Architectural Association; Mr. 
J. Murgatroyd, Mr. Medland Taylor, ani other 
gentlemen. There were also present, Mr. E. 
Kirby, President of the Liverpool Architectural 
Society; Mr. J. Ely, Honorary Secretary of the 
Manchester Society of Architects; Mr. Alder- 
man Bennett, &. Letters of apology for 
absence had been received from Mr. E. I'Anson, 
President of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects; Mr. W. H. White, the Secretary of 
the Royal Institute; and Mr. A. McGibbon, 
Hon. Secretary of the Glasgow Architectural 
Association. An attractive exhibition of archi- 
tectural drawings and models, decorative art 
and furniture, and specimens of building 
materials and construction, were inspected by 
the guests during the evening; and selections 
of vocal and instrumental music were given at 
intervals, the latter by the band of the Agecroft 
Rowing Club. 
Stanningley, Leeds,— Mr. Briggs Priestley, 
M.P., laid the memorial stone of a new Con- 
gregational Sunday School at Stanningley on 
Saturday, the Sth inst. The portion of the 
building of which the memorial stone was laid 
is part of a larger scheme which it is intended 
to carry out, which will consist of an extension 
of the chapel adjoining, with new rostrum, 
communion screen, choir seats, &c., and which 
is being built by Messrs. Wordsworth & Maskell, 
of Leeds. At the rear of the chapel it is 
intended to erect four new class - rooms, 
averaging 15 ft. by 14 ft., and an infants’ room, 
24 ft. by 22 ft., with gallery. The communica- 
tion with the chapel is to be by a covered 
corridor and vestibule from the outside. On 
the basement will be a heating-chamber and 
kitchen. The communication with the upper 
floor wiil be obtained by means of a hoist. The 
warming will be by hot water, on the low- 
pressure principle. The chapel extension will 
add 100 sittings to the present seat accommo- 
dation, and the estimated cost is 750/. Mr. 8. 
Robirson, Bradford, is the architect. 
Election of Water Engineer of Notting. 
ham.—QOut of over ninety applicants for the 
post of Water Engineer to the Nottingham 
Corporation, nine were invited to appear before 
the committee on Friday, the 14th inst. The 
following were the selected gentlemen :—Mr. 
H. J. Clarson, Surveyor and Manager, Tam- 
worth Waterworks; Mr. L. T. Godfrey Evans, 
M.E., Liverpool Corporation Waterworks; Mr. 
J. E. Hughes, London; Mr. W. A. H. De Pape, 
M.LM.E., Tottenham Local Board of Health ; 
Mr. C. H. Priestley, Assoc.-Mem. Inst. C.E., 
Cardiff Waterworks; Mr. H. Preston, Gran- 
tham Waterworks Compeny; Mr. Whitton, 
Nottingham Corporation Waterworks; Mr. 
Willink, Vyrnwy Water Scheme of the Liver- 
pool Corporation Waterworks. The committee 
decided by nine to four in favour of Mr. W. A. 
H. De Pape, M.I.M.E., subject to the confirma- 
tion by the Nottingham Council. 

Cemetery Chapels, South Shields.—iIn a 
competition limited to the architects of South 


pro-| Shields, the Burial Board of that town have 


selected the following designs submitted for 
their proposed new cemetery chapels and 
superintendent's house :—1,“ Respice Finem,”’ 
Mr. Henry Grieves, A.R.I.B.A.; 2, ‘‘ Accipe 
omo,” by Messrs. Stout & Dockwray. Six 
designs were sent in. The Board have given 
instructions to the author of the first to carry 
out the works, and have awarded a premium 
of ten guineas to the authors of the second 


arble Mosaic Hearths.—Messrs. W. & 
M. Mainzer send us a sheet of chromolitho- 
phed examples of their marble mosaic 
cota The designs in themselves are of no 
great interest, but they serve to indicate what 
class of work can be executed for hearths in 





postion, snd’ with = good design, is © very 
posi and with a good design, is a very 
agreeable change from tiles. i 


[Ocr. 22, 1897 





Glasgow.— The Stockwell F 

erected in Pollokshields, for en 
Free Church Congregation, wag 5 = 
The buildings, which are yon 
extensive, comprising a church Reating 100 
people, church hall seating 480, large clasp 
rooms, session house, ladies’ room, vestry 
&ec., have been designed by Mr. John 
Wilson, of Glasgow, his scheme hayin, 
been selected by the Committee from those 
submitted in competition. The style of archi. 
tecture is a free treatment of Italian Renais. 
sance, with a massive tower rising to a height 
of 140 ft., and containing a fine bronze bell of 
nearly two tons weight. The entrance vestibgis 
which is semi-octagonal in form, and unuenall, 
spacious, has a mosaic floor, laid by Mr. fa 
Main, of Glasgow. The interior of the church 
is somewhat novel in treatment, and. being 
free from columns supporting the roof, has a 
very light and open effect. The area, 52 f 
wide, is roofed over in a single span with 
a double coved ceiling, across which the roof 
principals are partly shown. The following are 
the contractors for the various departments of 
the work, mainly of Glasgow :—~Mason, Mr, P. 
Shannon ; wright, Mr. D. Buchanan; plumber, Mr. 
W. Anderson ; slater, Mr. A. Sinclair ; plasterer. 
Mr. A. Brown ; glazier, Messrs. Meikle & Sons. 
painter, Mr. W. Stevenson; gasfitters, Mr. H. 
Bachan, Glasgow, and Mr. T. Brawn, of Bir. 
mingham. Heating, Messrs. Cook & Co.. Edin. 
burgh ; upholstery and carpets, Mesars. F. & J, 
Smith; tiles and mosaic, Mr. T. Main: and 
wrought-iron gates and railings, Mr. George 
Adam, Purbeck. Mr. George Banks was clerk 
of works. 


The Keighley Technical Institute — 
The new wing of this Institute was formally 
opened by the Master of the Clothworkers’ 
Company of London (Dr. James Self), on the 
14th inst. The whole building forms three 
sides of a square, with a large open court in 
the centre. The style of the new wing is in 
harmony with that of the main structure, and 
the entrance is formed by a spacious vestibule, 
approached under moulded arches, surmounted 
by a balcony. Surrounding the vestibule is a 
stone arcade, which on one side gives access to 
the hall of the new school, and on the other to 
a cloak and crush room. The chemical lecture 
theatre, which is 52 ft. long, 30 ft. wide, and 
23 ft. high, "is entered from the level of the hall 
and the vestibule. Adjoining the theatre is a 
lectare-room, and in close proximity to a wide 
corridor a spacious apartment is situated, which 
will be utilised as a workshop and weaviog: 
room. This apartment is 70 ft. long and 30 ft. 
wide. The upper floors are reached by a broad 
staircase leading from the hall. Several class- 
rooms occupy the first floor, and on the second 
floor a museum, 90 ft. long by 28 ft. wide, is 
placed. On this floor also is the chemical 
laboratory, which measures 70 ft. long by 30 ft. 
wide. The entire cost of the building, including 
the fitting and furnishing, is estimated 4 
12,0001. The architects are Messrs. W. & 2. 
Mawson, Bradford. 


The Munich Exhibition of 1888.—The 
Bavarian Association of Industrial Art has 
(according to the Sprechsaal) organised a0 
Exhibition to be held at Munich from May to 
October, 1888; the principal object of which is 
to display the progress made during the last 
twelve years by German industrial art. The 
development of art in Germany will be repre 
sented from an historical point of view by ibe 
fitting up of a series of rooms in the styles of 
the principal artistic epochs ; these apartments 
being fitly devoted to the reception of specimens 
of the older sty!es of German industria! art. 
Modern works are to be grouped according © 
national and corporate associations, German, 
Austrian, and Swiss artists being invited to 
exhibit, and the necessary supervision being 
exercised by local and central committees. 
Arrangements are being made for the —_— 
tive treatment of the rooms at the cost of the 
exhibitors, but where collective exhibits are 

the exhibitors will be allowed to 
carry out the decorative work in re 
with the directors of the enterprise” 
question of awards and distinctions sing ; 
treated by a commission representing Me 
various countries taking part in the disp a 
The official circular refers to the en ad 
Exhibition of 1876 as having given 9 mar i 
impetus to artistic p and urges upoD 





concerned the duty of making the forthcoming 
display in every respect successful. 
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The Water Supply of Italian Towns.— TIMBER (continued), i280: fe & 
In the inquiry on the sanitary condition of all -—— Dantsic .........00..fathom 8 0 0 6 0 0 
she Italian towns and villages instituted in Ta Ne ~ Yn tsesesceeeersesecesesses 4 00 610 0 
1885, the following data, according to the : py en paanttn -#.. . : 0 0 
@eichsauceiger (Berlin), were obtained with Deals, Finland, 2nd and lst. std 100 700 8B - ; 
regard to the supply of drinking water. In Ries .” ath and 3rd..,.......4. 5610 0 610 0 
2491 communes, with 6,196,584 inhabitants,| "Petersburg in yaiiow "10 2 7 9 9 
only spring-water was consumed ; 1,583 com- aa ee i EBS Be : 
munes, with 5,267,744 inhabitants, had only Bwediek WhIL® vrscrcreree 610 0 810 0 
well water; 1,732 (5,965,703 inhabitants) | Witte to" teeeeseenens we £00 406 
wring and well-water, and 130 (721,893 inhab-| Canada, Pine, ist" yg § 8 gf 8 2 
ants) only water collected in cisterns for con- | ” » _ ieahebebabionimanenes 10 00 15 0 0 
ton. In 1,321 communes, with 7,026,229 | * 99 SEA, BO... essssenee ewe 8.6 ¢ 
sum ptic . : ? . ; : , rT Spruce, SC ee 800 80 0 
‘nhabitants, cistern-water in combination with | a o Srdendind.... 6060 O06 
spring and well water was drank, whilst 946. a Brunswick, &.00000000.000...... 600 610 0 
communes, with 3,201,803 inhabitants drew | Flooring "Banas aeons - £00 1010 0 
their drinking water exclusively or chiefly from pared, First a cial weed ai 09890 O11 0 
rivers, and 55 communes with 79,154 inhabi- | ee oasis y8 seeseees id 06 6 07 6 
tants from lakes. Spring-water is consumed | > ne apeniien SRE eae 040 0606 
, e Li ae wre | VOGRE, VOIR one. ecsescessscsesszeces fot 00 3 00 & 
chiefly by the populations o aigaria, azatium, en Oe . 00 2 0 0 & 
the Abruzzi, the Basilicata, Calabria, Sicily, and Pa may pocstoesessonsnnnnatannsnnn 003 008 
< ‘nia * ° VOL ‘rates it lec - ADOPaDY TO Siiiieie a ‘ 004 0 6 
Sardinia; well-water preponde r in Pied i, Wemlegs, sempe arenes [a8 : $ 
mont, Lombardy, and Emilia; cisterns are Moerxican is a 008 O90 3h 
found most co a “ —— Mark, | ar sl os iad 9 0 sf 006 
, Ts ¢ 1 > bd .* . serene 0 
Emilis, Campania, Apulia, and Sicily; river-| apie Bind e-e70 0.2 ces 008 007 
water meets with the largest consumption in| Rose Rio .......... tom 8 00 211 OO 
Venetia and by the population living near a eahia... sobenneieheneenetn eeseceensccsevsnee 700 900 
to the mountains of Lombardy, Piedmont, Seti: UPEOY cosserseesnesens reece: ton 6 00 12 0 0 
Saal - lake- ie drank | nee Domingo  .......seccsee. foot 00656 00 9 
Liguria, and Tuscany; lake-water is drun Porto Rico 
, lak ¢ North Ital ; Walmet. Itali snnendasedesenneessetiontosce » OG SE 0 010 
near the large lakes of No Italy. n Ut, Italian ...........csse ssssseeee 8 0 3$ 0 0 
2720 communes drinking water is brought 
; : oa + METALS. 
longer or shorter distances in metal or wooden : weer 
pipes, or in conduits constructed of masonry, | peaicreny, Wee ie Lendon...ten " . ZS : 
. _ | ] ” PS secvesseccece ee Ps h { if 
cement, or clay; in 447 communes the supply | rm Staffordshire, London ..... 610 0 60 0 
is simply through open channels. In 614 com- | Corrzs— 7 
munes lead pipes are used in taking drinking-| British, cake and ingot .........tom 42 0 0 4310 0 
ey aad teneen In 6.763 Itali: Best selected ....... ities were 4410 0 451210 O 
water to owns . a4 aes Sheets, strong..........0:...0000s0000 ». 10 0 500 0 
communes, with a population of 22,434,735 | Chili, bere 0.0... ccceccecesensssens 39912 6 40 0 0 
persons, the required drinking-water is supplied ea MBTAL....... lib, O 0 4 0 0 4 
in sufficient _quantities ; in 1,495 communes, | NS SEEN ton 12 90 #000 
with 6,024,375 inhabitants, the quantity fur-; Englis , common brands............ 1260 000 
nished is insufficient. Regarding quality, it is— Manes English .....csccccceceesserses 3560 000 
stated that, wich a sufficient supply of drinking- | Silesian, special = a: eae ton 1517 6 0 0 
water, 81°58 per cent. of the communes have/ Ordinary brands...............cccs000 . 1612 6 1515 0 
good, 131 per cent. medium, and 5°1 per cent. | ay ot ai - 
bad water; in the case of the communes with | yo aaatenammpanaaane 108 10 ° 0 0 0 
ogee supply, the proportions are iad | RE 108 10 0 0 
25°5, and 18°2 per cent. 
| OILS 
Linseed ..........00. ecccccces eveveess 008 1912 6 1915 O 
PRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS. Cocsenat, Cochin sinatieiignminenmndaiaia 309 0 0 32 0 0 
POUND -ncosnnsineansénecerernnsboounecennes . 315 © B&O OD 
TIMBER. £0. 4. & 0.4. | pum lage (200 000 
Greenheart, B.G. ........<000-..t08 6 5 0 %710 O | Rapeseed, English pale ........... 256 0 2510 0 
Teak, E.I. cesccnsncaseennsbiibininia 5 0 0 12 10 0 tT brown 990000008eneeeeeneenees . 24 fe 0 0 0 0 
ye gee i satecnnunnnegie — 0 2 0 3 ; Cottonseed, refined ........ccccrercesses 2010 0 00 0 
OA, CHEE. cecnenccunastinnnnts sane 3 0 410 Tallow and Oleine.......... Senasenieneen 25 0 0 4 0 0 
Birch ,, atieiiiniiamenennia “ah SB Bee 2 Be A Ree §00 60 0 
TS gs ieoteniiecead aaa ee 2 68 8 ye iii 6 OO 26 4 
Fir, Dantsic, &e, ....... savnnianininne wee 110 0 @ 0 O | TrRPEwrors — 
ba a cass ae te 0 410 : American, in casks ...........cwt. 149 090 0 
ap a +4 TERROR EE EOE Fetes Otte eee Tee 0 0 6 0 Tar— 
Pine, Canada red ...........00 o_o 2 @8e 8h 9 Stockholm  ....ccccocercceeeeeDOFFEL O14 0 O14 6 
ga PURE cctntansiinnninn — 2 © @ 400 DEE, mieten @ 9.6 09: 9 
CONTRACTS AND PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS. 
Epitome of Advertisements in this Number. 
ESE Se tae ee 
| pechitec | be! p 
Nature of Work, or Materials, By whom required, | AT) GO eer ee! Pegs 
Construction of Shed for Steam-Roller ......... | Hendon Local Board ... | 8. 8. Grimley . | October 24th | il. 
Steam Road-Roller and Water-Cart ............ do, do, do. ul, 
Temporary Mortuary Te eee Tee eee LLL eee | do. do, do. aad 
Cast-Iron Work eneonancpinnhpbokbebianhapborepeseennn | Com. of Sewers............ | Offctal .....0ceeseees paces | October 25th xi 
Coast Guard Station, Isle of Wight............... | Admiralty ............ ioc do | do. u. 
Cornish Boiler ............. ‘iuineeiates icenailivtimabiidinient | Uxbridge Local Board..., G@. Eves ......c0sseresvee pala |. “ xii 
Wrought-Irom Roof, &C........s00+sersreereeesesceee.,| Canterbary Cor, ...... | Offlctal......esesesereseseeee | October 26th | ii. 
ee OODLE IEEE seicevauéeunie attic Hackney Board of Wks | J. Lovegrove......... ponnee oo y 
Making-up Roads, &. ........... jnkananahiennes ick Bromley U. R. 8. A. ... | Offictad .....ccseeseereesees | October 27th | i. 
Labour Sheds and other Works .......ccceeccees Whdswrth & Claphm Un! T. W. Aldwinckle......... | do, Kil 
Wood Paving ........ bésibountes sandbbendeediiioosewtd esse. St. Martin-in-the-Fields’ | Offcial ei ‘ii 
VOBTY occcccececccecee | DIRCUE  ccceeerensncenes neces 0. ti 
Broken Granite and Flints ........sessssssssees-..| Twickenham Local Brd. |H. M. Ramsey...) | do. | xi 
Lreaite and Ballast ......., inetichnetiiistabeemmeiaete Walthamstow Local Bd.) H. 8, Ridings.......+...... October 23th | i. 
Pen oom, W.C.’s, & Extension of Kitchen | Bromley Union............| Offetal ....000++ poeciainnans éo. so 1 
Fo ng Down Exhibition Buildings............... Newcastle Jubilee Ex.) H. Carri aes REE Se: Sutoder 29t xii 
orming aod Making-up Road ....... SS Beckenham Local Brd. | G. B. Carlton ............ | October Jist xi 
oreten SPIO scwtisitesuiibtsiahiniiibescisdnsiianiscnies Hanwell Local Board... | Offetad .....0secceseerneeees _ do. i 
Eni Park Fencing, Dulwich Park ...............| Met. Board of Works .. do. Nov. ist | xu 
niargement of P.O. at Woolwich .............. | Com, of H.M. Works... do. wee eed | al 
Pj ing-up Footpaths ..,.. susan pbbetnee seiehesmoite Chiswick Local Board... A. Ramsden ............... Nov. 3rd vii 
cape Sewer, Be. sseecsesessevesnsecetseereeseeseeeee] Wanstead Local Board | Oficial ....veeess-se oy gee r 
Laci, Scullery, &e., at Workhouse........ "| Barnet Union. ............ do, ee, th | ail. 
Sto k Mst-Iron Pipe Sewer ssseeveeeeeee-| Hull Corporation .. i | Seerennne sae A 
one Work, Iron Raili BO. vescccaseseessses.| St. Pancras Burial Bd. re «| Nov. it xii 
fron F ngs, Nov. Sth xi 
FORCING... .cesenceses esesvereessseenenescesensentes Rochester Corporation do, Nov. aM, 
aking-up p Wbreccnssecasesciie coreeeesseeveeee.| BEOTey Local Board ... H. 8, Cregeen ....00000++. do. - 
a ; FS ES OO SO a 
PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS. 
Applications 
Nature of Appointment, By whom Advertised. Salary. to be in, Page. 
Clerk of | ' lv....-.... | October 24th | xvi, 
. Works ........ «., Hendon Local Board... 31. 3s. — J. do. xvi. 
team Road-Roller and Engine- Driver | do Not stated ..... seosees 
Surveyors Assistant "| Danbridge Wells Lel Bd —22.. 28, weekly......... October 23th | xvi. 
Clerks of Works 77 7""""""" etttrcssesesssers,.| SCL, Board for London $1, 38, weekly......++- do. xvi, 
ee ee ’ scticiisasan abicineimasisaiiats 


























TENDERS. 


BAYSWATER. — For the erection of a 
dwelling-house at 2, Bayswater Hill, W., for Mr. John 
Newton Mappin. Mr, Wilfred J. Hardcastle, architect. 
ee by Mr. W. Thornicraft, 70, Guilford-street, 


Boundary walls 


House. and antes. Total. 
Foster & Dicksee .. £8 870 £329 £8 999 
Parnel! eae & A452 ret 80 8 992 
Colla & Sons pescsceseese G,0ae aug 310 8 939 
Higgs & Hill............ 8540 ... 204 9834 
FE. Lawrance & Sons 8379 .. 805 8 684 
E.C, Howell &Son* 7894 . 314 3,208 


* Accepted, 


BOURNEMOUTH. — For pianoforte warehouse 
Messrs. Price & Sons. 
tects, Bournemouth :— 


, for 
Messrs. Lawson & Donkin. archi- 


, 


George Ee £1.205 90 O 
SUED cccccncccscemnenccscccsenneee LTS 6 @ 
Rigler & Crane ....................... cee 1170 0 0 

I 1149 0 0 
Gea 1098 0 0 
Barrow & Entwisle ...................... 1é s 0 9 
oe Ss ee 997 0 O 


Pere meee gaa 0 O 

Pott B Mitchell .......<csccsesses+ssccccs 00 
. |__| S SORE ea ae 948 0 0 
ll i il a ie a ay 945 O 0 


BRACKNELL (Berks).— For house and shop at Brack. 
nell, Berks, Mr. J, T. Lawrence, architect, Leighton 
Buazard :— : 

Brooking, Slough ........................ £2.927 0 9 
Snell & Co., Maidenhead............ 2,769 0 0 
Hughes, Wokingham 2,670 14 2 
2,600 0 0 
0 

0 


SORTS ERECT ee we 


_.» ,, 
I 2500 O 
Woodbridge, Maidenhead............... 2500 O 
Margetts, Reading ........................ 2.335 0 0 
Oades Bros., Fgham ...........00.00.. . 2,325 0 0 
Newland, Cobham ............s0.0.. . 2,300 0 0 
Green Bros., Colnbrook.............ccc0 2,300 0 0 
Addis, Hounslow ..........6.....000+. ee 2,267 0 0 
I 2.250 0 0 
Wernham, Reading ..........00.....00+ i. 2,154 0 0 
Winter & Tilt, Reading .............0.0s. 2,159 0 90 
Simmonds, Reading.............0.0+-+. . 2,079 0 0 
Newberry, Reading..............000.0.. . 1,975 90 0 


BRIGHTON.—For the erection of Mr. James Willing’s 
presentation clock tower to the borough of Brighton :— 
G. Smith & Co., London ‘ . £1,544 0 0 


J. Barnes, Brighton............... noaninnesd 1470 0 0 
Carey & Corben, London ..........c00 » 1452 0 0 
King Bros, & Co., Norwood ......... 1,442 0 @ 
W. Phillips & Co., Brighton......... e 1,416 0 O 
Cheeaman & Co., Brighton ...,......... 1,410 0 0 


J.T, Chappell, London .................. 1,342 0 0 


BURY ST. EDMUNDS. —For the erection of a gate 
lodge at the Free Grammar School, Bury St. Edmunds, 
for the Governors. Mr. F. Whitmore, architect, Chelms. 


ford (—— 
EEE EAE enema eee SON eee £246 10 O 
I 234 0 O 
F. Tooke (accepted) ..........c.ccssssscore: 208 0 0 
| All of Bury 8t, Edmunds. | 
CHELMSFORD.—For alterations to Boarded Barns 


Farm, Chelmsford, for Sir H. B. P. 8t. John Muiidmay, 
Bart., Dogmersfield Park, Winchfield. Mr. F. Whitmore, 
architect, Chelmsford :— 


ETE Flaite £250 0 0 
M oss esnee 0606006066006 0000501 0900S Cee CeeSeN ses 241 0 0 
Baker (accepted)............... ne wee BS 0 C 


All of Chelmsford. | 
CLERKENW ELL.—For reinstating No. 168, St. John- 
street. Clerkenwell, E.C., for the Hand-in-Hand Insur- 
ance Society. Mr. Robert Willey, architect, F.R.1,.B.A., 
66, Ludgate Hill, E.C, :— 


Clarke & Bracey, City ....cccccccccccseeees £657 0 0 
Larter & Gome,tCICY....cocerccccescoccceseeces 625 0 0 
2y 0 0 


Ashby Bros. (accepted) ..... 
CLEVEDON (Somerset).—For the Jubilee Memorial 
Almshouses. Messrs. Barker & Cross, architects, Weston- 
super-Mare 


a £450 0 O 
TW GRR cccecnsscccceccesencencncesceenes ie 336 0 0 
W. Dowland (accepted)............++. renews 295 0 0 
DB. Wakdeeel ccorccccereceseccecscetbecccnccsces . 230 0 0 


CRICKLEWOOD.—For the erection of four shops at 
Cricklewood, for Mr. Thos. Read :— 


Wicks cecceecaeeeeesceseecnceoseseeseoseooasese £2,475 vv 
ThOPpe....cccecceerecceeceseecenecnereteneceres 2,] 9 0 0 
 —_—- eictiamannttt i a inasinndiiiantainaiiad 2,099 0 0 
COBDIF] ....coccccoccocecccccccccscccocsorceses 2087 0 0 
White - 2, 00 0 0 
Wammaet ccecececsceccocccrcccescecccesesoocces 1,986 0 0 
TDIGOTAU cocccccccccececccccecss OTIS 1,985 0 0 
Ford ham .....-.cccccccccessscocsceseeeseeves he ia M10 0 0 
GEZOTY ..ccccceccceeeeesesentonserers rcccvee 1,969 O 0 
Girmley  .....<.+s00 sssceuracceccsccoseoosces: . 865 0 0 
PRVOG cccccccecceceecee: te RR IE 1,783 0 0 
a eeeeeenenennint 1,76 » O OD 
A vO cccceccccccccccceeccccescccssccseees 1.760 0 0 


1725 O @ 
J UASOD .orsecceeccereees necewesininionns. . 1,675 10 0 
Wordhouse (accepted) .......0---... 1,632 9 0 
DULWICH.—For the making of roads, sewers, and 
drains,and lake, &c,, at Dulwich Park, for the Metropolitan 


Board of Works :— 23.247 0 0 


Osenten, Erith c.ccccccceesceeseeees 

Adams, London ecerecceroresoocses cabitianaas ye 7 : 
BI snsnbenienesnbesseconseneein 9,475 ¢ 

Meston, Lond woes 6 


Mayo & Co., Brixtom.cccceecrserreee 19,800 © 

Marin Camberwell .........0:+seereeees 17, 465 00 

Bath & Blackmore, Clapham ...... 16,400 0 0 
* Accepted, 


and decorating Grmston 


* is te ing 
EALING,— For alte ing Phelps Drew, architect, 99, 


Lawn, Ealing, W. hon H. 


Gloucester-road, 8.W. :— a 
Bailey, Ealing «......ccseeccseressesereee om = : : 
Norton, Chelsea ...... imemenbacnestnontentnt = ¢ : 
Rye, Ealing®........ snadueneaieamnannts comisigiams +3) 


® Accepted subject to additions. 
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FARNBOROUGH.—For siterstions and additions to 
the Cambridge Hotel, Farnborough, Hants. Mr. Stanley 











nie > patna ave £508 0 0 
Bishop (accepted) ; : .-. 65 0 0 
FULHAM.—For the erection of shops at Stamford 


Pupemsees, for the executors of the late Mr. 
John Bowden. Mr. A. Benyon Tinker, architect, 4, New 
Ina Chambers, . [aie Ww hen — 





Wy. TE, DeRR ccernnecenititemmniennn oa 0 0 
Stimpson . Co... 2,395 0 0 
Prestige & Co., 


‘Cambridge 
Grosvenor-road, 8.W. ‘dem | 3,273 0 0 


HARLOW (Essex).— For alterations to new hall, Mr. 
Chas. Granville Baker, architect, 5, Bloomsbury-square, 


Ww.c.-— 
ae See 0 GOS ., cicecinniiesmmannton 
[No were omnes } 





HAROLD wooD (Esser) —For the Brat two pairs of 
semi-detached workmen's cottages, on the Powisbrook 
Estate, Harold Wood, Essex, for Mr. Alfred Rutley. 


Mesers. C. & F. Rutler, architects, 11, Dow _— — 
Henry Tassie, first pair ..................--. 0 
Bernard Cooney, second pair, with 

extra bedrooms. sieieieadaaieiael 235 0 0 








ISLINGTON .—For new entrance and shop front at the 
Islington Bazaar, for the Home and Colonial Trading 
Association, Limited. Mr. Robert Willey, architect, 
64, Ludgate Hill, E.C. 

Sabey & Son, Islington £418 0 0 
Jones 375 0 0 
Ashby Bros. » City ey (accepted). nnn oe. 8 @ 

KINGSLAND.—Amended tenders for alterations to the 

Lamb public-house, Kingsland. Mesars. Wilson, Son, & 


Se HOCEC C erm ee eeene 




































































Aldwinckile, architects :-— 
Hearle & Son. ‘Was £1,207 0 0 
Drew & Cadman . 1199 0 0 
W. Shurmur 1143 0 0 
SPUIIIOEL IE. GRIEN 0 nccensienenacnnatediinemaneates 11” 0 0 
Jackson & Todd ....... 1119 0 0 
OF Ree ey fe 
LAMBETH.—For the erection of new moulding-mills, 
&c., at York-road, Lambeth, for Messrs. M‘Gaw & Co. 
Mr. R. P. Whellock, architect. Quantities by Mr. H. E. 
Poijard :— 
Mis MII oc churetctemmnnensansemebainanl ~ £7,372 0 0 
W. Howard & Co . 6795 0 0 
Longmire & Burge ...............ccsssesss 6,666 0 0 
B. Hosegood . 6335 0 0 
W. Brass & Son -- 6,232 0 6 
Colls & Son 9.739 0 0 
Rider & Son . 6162 0 6 
SF a eae 6,161 0 0 
E. C. Howell & Son ..........0+ aueoveces 6,968 0 0 
J. Holloway (accepted) 5580 @ 0 
LONDON.—For new baths aed leundry at Hampstead. 
Mr. Henry 8. Legg, architect, Chalet" s Hospital, 
London :-— 
Por the Building. 
Manby............ semoteis 717 6 0 
Gould & Brand 2.535 0 0 
A. Hackworth ...... 2.345 0 0 
Bradford & Son punsenee 3,338 0 0 
Allen & Son ........ - 2,312 0 0 
ee eS EE - %& 660 
For the Engineer's Work, 
Fraser & Co. wovees £1,253 0 © 
Bradford ....... 1,091 0 0 
Berry & Co. venntinna «Saw 2.» 
LONDON.—For siterations and improvements at No. 1, 


Moorgate-street, Cit Mr. H 8. architect 
uy. - eary 5. Legg, ’ 














Christ's Hospital, 
senwqnilinieal occvces Hl, a 00 
Perry & Co. wu sodente 1, 0 0 
Brass om 1706 09 @ 
Simpson .. 1,650 ‘0 @ 





LONDON adien sfiemations and stables he Nos, 171 and 








, Lancaster-road, W., for Mr. W. T > Stanley 
Parker, agit 427, Edgware road, We — ot 
eon nomn £106 0 0 
Robe aoa weve 1381 0 8 
Lyford (accepted) .. srorsceososee AIG O @ 





LONDON.—For the erection of 6 shop 
house, No. 16, Chiswell-street, E.C., for Mr. John 























ohn Dale. 
Mr. E. W. Brooking, perchitect, 4 th Vinabasy 
Quantities by Mr. C. = ‘Pokies 
Wi. Gocdax 
RD Siti, 
+ ane & Soacey "eee ° : 
5 secondary een a pits eas as — : . 
J. Grover & Son mt 3.957 0 0 
Killby & Ge 3,920 0 0 
Patman & otheringham (accepted) 3533 0 © 
LONDON.— For Chiswel! 
: eichitnt «treet. Mr, F. 
olland a iL A RR £10,443 0 6 
DOUG snicisentencnncesoesevis Soceceee 9,99 0 0 
tex Bo Gayford ......... one - 8738 0 Oo 
Stu sii ~—- 8,400 0 06 
Grover & Bon setendemuedetecandiiinass 9,400 0 0 
7 & Bon SR uiletidiannenanccn. $200 ® © 
senssssesesecersnsseeseseee O085 0 © 


LONDON —For alt eMerstions to & 


biie house, Charing Crose- 
. Ansell, nochitedt + —— for’ Mr. 


J. Beale (accepted) 


Mr. Winsor, "as 














ere see 


alterations and additions to 
is, Rusholme. 





E 


° eoooco es 





° 








shee: 








renee 


eeeenes a en 


esooocooo 


eteoes snadiionenes 


oo oe Page bar ee 
Messrs. & F. a Seems 
Hill rc a 
J. Wort bury .. ities 0 0 
Pana den A Andover (less 901, tor old 
materials)* Sceeubesenaddese 765 0 0 
R. G. Getta, Londen euniae i 765 0 0 





SOUTHALL. ee the erection of a cow-shed, &c., at 
Southall, Middlesex, for aie. Gocage Sauney. Mr. Robt. 
Willey, architect, 66, Hill, E 

~ 4 Si & Son, Sou dene " £199 17 0 


SOUTHEND (Essex).—For erecti Bouth 
Church-roed. Mr. W.J. Woed, A.R.I. of eH gee Nae 1, 
Finsbury-cireas, E.C. Quantities by Mr. Jas. Kennedy, 
$i, Great James-street, Bedford-row, W 








CC. : 











Alp & Ventris ...... £1,731 @ 0 
Stewerd ... Avdoeenegsaneceonesssese . 187 0 0 
Baker & Wiseman ...... . 1531 0 0 
Darke . i 1,417 0 Oo 
Woodh+ms 1,279 0 0 




















SOUTHEND (Essex) — For erecting the Victoria 
Hospital, Mr. . Wood, A.R.1.B.A., architect, 1, 
Piesbary-citeas,E ae — 

Darke & 800 .....+..04 . £1,317 10 0 
Steward ...... ae * i] 
WORE ve cncsccete 1,237 16 0 
Alp & Ventris 1,183 10 0 

headlines . 1168 0 06 
Baker & Wiseman ..... 1134 0 0 





‘Hot and cold water supply and sanitary arrange. 
ments not included in these estimates. | 


STRATFORD.—For siterations to the ae of No, 100, 
Broadway, Stratford, pulling down 











No. 102, and rebuilding, for Messrs, soe Marten. 

ye Arthar Ashbridge, architect, 76, Lentuabell- -street, 
A® B+ Total. 
Themerson & Son .. - 21,902 ... £1,325 ... £3,317 
J. Anley 60 ... 1,580 ... 3,390 
J. H.Johneon..............- 172 ... 1,10 ... 23,878 
Hearle & Son ........ 1908... 117). Sane 
Atherton & Latta ......... 1,759 ... 1,100 ... 2,860 
W. Shurmer els” Mee ta te a ee 
Mark Gentry ome AO aw SA a Se 
Cy Be ee inant SRO = 1 CB ES 
J. Catt ie . 140 .. 98 .. S08 
Boulter & Lee ?..... 1,614 cory 2,498 
A®* Front building. “Bt For the erection of store 

with workshop over at rear. t¢ Accepted. 


ee 


ge! cot anne '—For alterations ‘end additions to 


Kington’s premises st Sunnip e. Mr, Byrne, 
architect and surveyor, Ascot :— 3: 

















Norris, Sunningdale ..................-..... £495 0 0 

Charman, Ascot wi 40 0 06 

ls SING neithinntstinns -wiccamnbiiiensons 487 0 0 

Blend Suppinghill 455 0 0 

Walker, Sonninghill 472 12 0 

Trust, Ascot diuhaees ipeannenrine 456 0 0 
WALWORTH.—For alterations, Ac., at the King’s | TOO™S, 


Head arent Walworth-road, 8. E., for "M 
r, George 


nna 
een be 





























Treacher, ar 
C. Dannell -— 
Faller & Coulthurst . £1548 0 6 
Turtle & Appleton ...... 1,44 0 0 
Burman & iibidianieieeasbeebimbiendned . 143% 0 0 
ac ateae eee eee eeeeerete SCP Pe eR Cee ee eeet 1,255 0 0 
eale ..... = . 1200 0 © 
ODT 
WANDSWORTH.—For er up pumps, &c., at the 
In . John’s Hill ow Wines , for the 
Guattians of the Poet of dhs Wasdoueuth and Clapham 
Union. Mr. Thos. W. Aldwinckle, architect, 3, East 
[adis-evenue, Leadenhall-street, E. ©. —_ 
J. Taylor & Sons £750 0 0 
T. Horn & Sons 7TH OO 
Zz. a & Sons gio 0 @ 
J.&F. Ma 699 0 0 
a ills & a7 0 0 
Ww man & Johnson 617 10 O 
T. 470 0 0 


















buiaiendetinin £140 0 0 
WAPPING,—For sundry works at in Globe. 
street, W ; for the Hood in-Hond cnurance Society 
Mr, Robert , architect, 66, Ladgate Hill, BGes 
W. Larter & Bon, Little Britais......... £110 0 
WHITECHAPEL.—For ire et premises 
Nos. 10la and 102, Whitechapelroel’ E. Mr, Robert 
Larter & Son, Little Britain ......... £145 0 0 





, 4, Catherine - street, W.0., 
later than 12 Noon on THURSDAYS. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Regutered Telegraphic Address," Tax Britpsz, Lowpon.” 


D. & Son.— FF. W.—T. C. 1.—J. B. W.-W. & MM 
no remarks of the kind ie a0 we 


aan 











Bh wig kw 4 (Wilts).—For mtg wm, he Bn the Old a Inn, | 





| B.8.—Applications 
sacrperaheen 








a 
~ Best Bath Stone. 
CORSHAM DOWN. | FARLEIGH nowy 


BOX GROUND. COMBE Y 
WESTWOOD GROUND. | STOKE pa 
RANDELL, SAUNDERS, & CO., Lp, 


Corsa, Witrs. 








Bath 
Pictor’s Monks’ Park. 











‘Dee, D 
Down. Stoke iar 
Box Ground. a — Ground, 
Farleigh Down. Wood, 
PICTOR & SONS, oe Wilts. | | Apvr. 
Doulting Freestone 
stone from these DArries 
is known “y 
THE CHELYNCH ) Beds,” snd is’ of yo 
STONE. and up. 
ae Be ene of the most 
durab a 
TUE Is of citadel 
BRAMBLEDITCH it Aner the Chelyac Sse 
STONE. suitable for fnemorlied son 


Greater Pam some — 
ties have been provided for 
working these quarries, and the stone can be 
supplied in A wep quantities at short notice. 
Prices, and vg § information given, on 
to CHARLES TRASK ¢& S0NB, 
orton-sub-Hamdon, near I!minster, 
Agent — Mr. E. WILLIAMS, 
16, Craven-street, Strand, W.C. (Ave, 











Doulting Pree Stone [For prices, &o., ai- 
HAM HILL stone, UO" ® * J. STAPLE 


Quarry Owners, Btone 
BLUE LIAS Limp 80d Lime Merchants, 


Stoke - under - Ham, 





(Ground or Lamp), _[ minster. [ Apvr, 
Asphalte.—The 1 and Metallic Lava 
Asphalte Company (Mr. H. Glenn), Office, 38, 


Poultry, E.C.—The best and cheapest materials 
for damp courses, railway arches, warehouse 
floors, fiat roofs, atables, cow-sheds, and milk- 
rooms, granaries, tun-rooms, and terraces.[ Apv7 








T & CO. 


M. STODA 
Office: 
No. 90, Cannon-street, B.0, [Apv? 





SPRAGUE & CO., 
LITHOGRAPHERS AND PRINTERS, 


Estate Plans and Particulars of Sale promptly 
executed. 


22, Martin’s-lane, Cannon-street, E.C. _AdvT 








To Builders, Builders’ Supply Me 
and Others. — Wuattrr's Warse-Cioser, 
waste water from lavatories, sinks, roofs, &c., will flash 

after being used. Costs 50 per cent. a 
ordinary water-closets. No water cistern required. 0 
fittings. a supply. Simplicity and effectirences 
guaranteed g largely adopted and giving every 


Testimonials from Sani Engineers, Sanitary Ic- 
1 ny Medical Bang Highly spoken of by the 
Prices, drawings, and fall particulars, on spplication to 


BROOKS & PICKUP, 
Towneley Colliery, Burnley. 


rchants, 
for using 


* 


| ADYV?. 


pe 





ears’ standing to 


Estate Agency Offices, 
Dear S12,— Referring to your artic Jes in the ‘‘ Student's 
Columa ” » AE wes the last 
subject, a copy °F copies 
6d. a copy, 
en at ies of pablication, bet I herewith send 
your 
bfally, 
ours faithiavly on. 
Builder 
treet, Strand, 


No. 10, Union-court, Old Broad-street, 
Londen, E.C., Tuesday, Oct. 15, 1897. 
Tire weeks, on ‘¢ Betting-oat 
to offer to any of your readers 
ache f the 
with fall tebles o 
distances, and required i in a? (of * - 
at 
bain peice ie bal goes s cotously to the 30th 
The book, I believe, was reviewed in your 
yous reference. Itis now & work 0 
As a constant subscriber of nineteen y 
” 
I remain, dear sir, ¥ 
+ DAVID LIVINGSTOS, 
To the Rditor of the 
ans post should pital a faster per 34. 
orwarding the by —. 











